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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor wiil be glad to consider any AISS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for refurn if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself resfonsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


Those who send fhotographs are requested to state the price required for 
reproduction, otherwise when fayment 7s requested it will be made at the usual 
vates of the journal. Only the actual photographer or cwner of the copyright 
can be treated with 

The charge jor small Advertisements of Lroperty tor Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, ett., etc., 18 58. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. Al orders “must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Vavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


CECIL RHODES, .. | 
| BRITISH SUBFECT.| 


- AM a natural-born British subject.’’ Such are the opening 
words of the most noble testamentary document of which 
the history of mankind contains record. This last will 
and testament of the clergyman’s son of Bishop’s Stortford, 
which, after making due provision for a small body of 

kinsmen, assigns almost inconceivable wealth for the benefit of 

humanity upon wise and liberal lines, has been compared in 
many places to that of Julius Casar in Shakespeare’s version. 

But the comparison is thin and inadequate. Cesar gave to 

every Roman citizen, ‘‘to every several man, seventy-five 

drachmas,” and the citizens cried aloud, ‘“ We'll revenge his 
death,”’ which was but a petty and ignoble consequence. Cecil 

Rhodes has left no such legacy of vengeance, although, heaven 

knows, he had cau-e and to spare for indulgence in revengeful 

feeling, had he not towered above all peering littleness. Of 

Rhodes to South Africans, surely destined to be federated in 

the future, it might be said as of Casar to Romans, substituting 

only the Equator for the Tiber: 


** Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arl.ours and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves.” 


This was the sum total of Czesar’s benefactions to his fellows; 
it is but the beginning of the splendid scheme, not merely 
Imperial, but something far more valuable, which Cecil Rhodes 
has left to the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic world, planned out 
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with care and in sufficient but not unduly precise detail, to he 
carried out by the strength of a bountiful supply of funds, a 
though he were intent on proving to demonstration that tl! 
good which men do is not of necessity interred with their bone 
He, being dead. yet speaketh. The phrase, awe-inspiring wh: 
its original refe:ence is remembered, is justified by previous u 
in the same connection, and by consideration of the fundament 
principles of this glorious benefaction. They are firm faith 
humanity, and in the Imperial destiny of the Angio-Saxon ra; 
and an abiding belief in the power of education, founded on ¢ 
well-established lines of the older English Universities, 
promote the inestimable blessing of peace. 

Cecil Rhodes, the Maker of South Africa, is himself the fi 
to lie in that Valhalla in the Matoppo Hills, on the emine 
which he called the ‘“‘ View of the World”; he has assumed 
position as of right, and no sane man questions his title. 
laid his hand to the plough during his lifetime, and he ne 
turned aside; and no man knows whether that part of him w! 
was not mortal will be able to see the progress of the cultiva 
of that fair field of human intellect to which he looked forw 
3ut that the progress will be steady and triumphant need 1 
doubted. Hus desire was to foster simultaneously the spiri 
peace and of Imperial and Anglo-Saxon brotherhood, ma 
through the instrumentality of that Oxford which he loved 
well, of which he saw so little and with so much difficulty. 1 
he omitted Cambridge is, perhaps, to be regretted; but he | 
his Oxford, he believed it to be the wider and more gen 
school of men, and it is still open for some son of Cambride 
benefit his Alma Mater and the public in similar fashion. 1 
scholars, from every part of the Empire (save these isla 
already fairly provided for, and India, which it was pet 
prudent to omit), from the United States and from Germany, 
be a potent leaven of the higher civilisation. They are to x 
chosen for character, for physical ability, and for intellec jal 
capacity; and, although there will doubtless be difficulty in 
selecting them, and a percentage of mistakes will no doub 
made, the obstacles will not be insuperable. Their incoiis, 
£300 a year, are about the ideal incomes for Oxford men, li 
fairly quietly, but joining in the manly sports of their fel 
undergraduates. They will be able to play all games, and per! 
such of them as are good managers, to hunt a little, even if they 
have no private means. Having regard to the fact that thy 
may not have resting-places for the vacation in England, they 
will be about as well off as the average of their companions, aid 
they must acquit themselves as men, else they will be sent al) ut 
their business. Having so acquitted themselves, they will oo 
out into all lands, Empire-builders and Peace-seekers, good and 
all-round men, as their Founder was in his day. Could anythin 
be better ? 

Next Oriel, always a manly college, receives munilicent 
wealth in her hour of need, together with a shrewd jest at the 
expense of her unworldly dons. They are “like children as to 
commercial matters,” and they are advised to take advice as to 
investment from the trustees, who are not the least like children. 
Doubtless they will accept the homely thrust in good part ‘or 
the sake of new buildings acquired as if by magic, of Fellowships 


made worth holding once again, of a High Table of which * the 
dignity and comfort” are to be maintained by the income o! a 


capital sum of £10,000. This would suggest a memory of a bad 
dinner, were it not that Mr. Rhodes in life cared little for creature 
comforts; as it is, it must be regarded as the little piece of 
humorsome embroidery which gives the will completeness as a 
work of art. For an observation or two upon the terms on 
which the Dalham Hall Estate is entailed on Colonel Frank 
Rhodes and his heirs, reference must be made to the “ Country 
Notes,” to which the subject is peculiarly appropriate. For 
moment, having indicated with necessary brevity the lines upon 
which the most wise and munificent bequest in the history ol 
man has been framed, let us emphasise the prevision and ‘ie 
prudence of the phraseology. Mr. Rhodes has indicated ‘he 
general trend of his desires; he has gone into detail with sufficiont 
particularity ; but he has never lapsed into microscopic pettin 
His almost world-wide foundation makes allowance for advance »'¢ 
civilisation and for human errors and frailty. He expres «s 
desires sometimes rather than lays commands upon his trust 
and he endows them with almost limitless discretion. Her » 
lies no small part of the colossal greatness of a scheme whic! 
without precedent or parallel. 


Our Portrait [lMustration: 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Honoura 
Mrs. Maurice Glyn, formerly the Honourable Ma 
Grosvenor, daughter of the second Baron Ebury, 
wife of the Honourable Maurice George Carr Glyn of Rokesn: 
Godstone, Surrey. On another page will be found a port 
of Lady Hoare, wife of Sir Heary Hugh Arthur Hoare 
Stoumead. 
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HOSE clauses in the will of the late Mr. Rhodes which 
deal with the Dalham Hall Estate, which are them- 
selves well worthy to be the text of a leading article, 
embody a statement of doctrine concerning the position 
and the value of great estates in England which is 
ply interesting. Mr. Rhodes believed that large estates, 
‘ficient to maintain the dignity and comfort of the head of the 
ly, made for the greatness of England; he believed (most of 
know from experience) that charges by way of jointure, or 
tions for younger sons or daughters, or to meet debts, have 
ned or crippled many estates, to the detriment of the tenantry ; 
he knew full well the tendency of an expectant heir to 
velop into a “loafer.” He has endeavoured to provide against 
ese dangers by prohibiting all charges, whether for kinship or 
bt, on pain of forfeiture, and by insisting that the tenant in tail 
or the time being shall have a real profession or business and 
ld a commission. In other words, he insists that his successors 
all be country landlords, and shall do their duty as such. 


ia 


The estate, in fact, at Dalham Hall at any rate, is to be 
garded as of more importance than either the owner or his 
elatives, and from the point of view of the country and of the 
nantry alike there is much to be urged in favour of this view. 

This is said without expressing any 
pinion upon the question whether 
this tying up of the estate, and these 
clauses for forfeiture in various contin- 
sencies, will, if tested, be supported by 
the judges of the Chancery Division. 
On this question, indeed on each of 
these questions, the late Mr. Rhodes 
is certain to have taken advice, and 
he would be a rash layman who should 
hazard a decided opinion. There remains 
to be considered the point of view of 
sisters and younger brothers, which is 
a little more difficult to dispose of. On 
the whole, perhaps, the permanence of 
the estate is of more value to the 
community than their ease and com‘ort, 
and, unless they can be provided for 
out of savings from income, it may be 
best that they should fend for them- 
selves. But it does seem a little hard. 

Then as to the profession question, 

we are with Mr. Rhodes in principle, 
but only doubtfully with him in detail. 
In the first place, it will clearly be 
very easy for any successor to Colonel 
l'rank Rhodes to be a * loafer,” if he is 
so disposed, and to keep the estate. 
le has only to be called to the Bar and 
(o wait for the briefs which probably 
will not come; he can be a professional 
man, and engaged in his profession A/aull & Fox. 
o, and a loafer without any difficulty. 

it understood that we are far indeed from desiring to 
courage loafing, or from failure to recognise that a landlord 
ight to be a capable man of business. But perhaps Mr. 
‘hodes, having been immersed in affairs abroad, may not have 
ppreciated sufficiently the fact that a sufficient occupation 
1 any large landowner is the proper management of his own 
state and the due performance of his public duties. We could 
juote many living examples of this, but perhaps an illustration 
rom the past will be less invidious. The late Lord Wantage, 
fter leaving the Army, had no ostensible profession, but there has 
eldom been a busier man or one more useful to the community. 





_ To the Inyanga Fund we look forward with great hope. It 
is to be devoted to the “cultivation of my landed property at or 
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near Inyanga,” and under cultivation are expre sly included 
irrigation, experimental farming, forestry, market and other 
gardening, fruit farming, and agricultural education. These 
must, in the long run, tend to make the backbone of South 
African prosperity, for the gold will not last for ever, and the 
opportunities are practically boundless. 

Among the many schemes of less or greater importance. in 
South Africa that have lost their chief inspiration by the death 
of Mr. Rhodes, the protection of the vanishing wild fauna of the 
country must be reckoned. He preserved at Groote Schuur 
many examples of the more interesting animals that were 
threatened with extinction. The Transvaal Colony Agricultural 
Department is now instituting experimental farms in various 
parts of the country, and it has been thought that some of these 
might be used as nurseries for some of the kinds, such as the 
bontebok, that are virtually extinct in the wild state. Of course 
such creatures as al] the antelope tribe will almost certainly 
disappear before the advance of a closer human population. A 
more useful direction for the energy of the experimental farmers 
would perhaps be a demonstration of the use of the zebra for 
draught and transport—the crying need of the country. Almost 
it may be said that the experimental stage has been passed, 
seeing that the common zebra has been proved, even in our own 
country, to be docile ‘to ride and drive,” and we are told that 
some of the colonists in German East Africa already are making 
practical use of Grant’s zebra for these purposes. In the 
meantime something may be done for the species threatened 
with extermination by passing judicious legislation to prevent 
their indiscriminate slaughter and slaughter at the wrong time. 
The immediate need is to keep alive the conviction that 
careful legislation and protection are required, and that what is 
done in that direction requires to be done quickly. 

The late Earl of Kimberley, whose death at the age of 
seventy-six occurred on Tuesday afternoon, was above all 
else a Norfolk man. He loved to recall that his family had 
been connected with the county for five hundred years, and that 
since the end of the fourteenth century to the present time 
the estates had been handed down from father to son 
without a break in the line. Lord Kimberley was no 
unworthy inheritor of the family traditions. Above all else 
he was a typical country gentleman, 
a good shot, and an adept at manly 
outdoor pastimes. Country interests 
were as much to him as _ politics, and 
by country interests we mean _ the 
affairs of cottage and village, quartet 
and petty sessions, church and school. 
Politically Lord Kimberley was a 
strong Liberal of a somewhat old- 
fashioned type, that is to say, he 
believed in the doctrines of the 
Manchester School, franchise, free 
trade, and the other cries of the 
eighties, but he had little sympathy 
with Socialism and the new parties it 
tends to create. One could not imagine 
Lord Kimberley coming to the con- 
clusion of Lord Rosebery that the old 
game was played out, and a time had 
come for beginning afresh with a clean 
slate. 

If the holding of many offices con- 
stitutes an official Liberal, the phrase 
accurately describes Lord Kimberley. 
As early as 1852 he was made Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and after 
that he was successively Under Secre- 
tary for India, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Colonial Secretary, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Indian 
Secretary, and Lord President ot the 
Council. As Colonial Secretary he 
had served under Mr. Gladstone, in 
1880-81, and was one of the Ministers responsible for the 
patched-up peace that followed Majubi, though he apologist 
will have it that he only acted as this registrar of Mr. 
Gladstone. Be that as it may, he always spoke with a 
certain authority on colonial affairs. After Lord Granville’s 
death he became leader of the Liberal Party in the 
House of Lords until it was definitely agreed that Lord 
Rosebery should be the successor of Mr. Gladstone, when 
he fell into line loyally with the followers of the younger 
statesman. His was a long and honourable career, whether 
looked at publicly or privately, and those who were his opponents 
will readily admit his honesty and integrity of purpose. England 
has not lost a more capable statesman since the greatest of the 
Liberals died. 
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It is satisfactory to find that the execution of Colonial 
officers has been loyally accepted by our kinsmen as an act of 
necessary justice. Nor does the discovery of these black sheep 
involve any slur upon any Colonial contingent. Where an army 
is, it is certain that there must be some undes’‘rable characters. 
Collect the same number of men from any profession whatsoever, 
the Church, the Law, Medicine, or Music, and as long as human 
nature remains what it is there will be a proportion of criminals. 
In this case the offenders received a fair trial before a tribunal 
whose esprit de corps would naturally incline towards a full 
admission of any reasonable doubt. They were found guilty and 
punished, and that isthe end of the matter. It would have been 
most reprehensible for those in authority to have acted in any 
other way. To execute justice fearlessly, and, if need be, sternly, 
is more essential in war than in the piping times of peace, and if 
we did not check the lawlessness of our own soldiers, we could 
scarcely be in a position to protest against Boer atrocities. 


Kritzinger is a fortunate man, but he must surely wish that 
he had been delivered from his friends before they did their best 
to spoil his character and to make themselves look foolish 
simultaneously. Not French ladies only, but loud-voiced 
English men and women in some numbers, petitioned the King 
and addressed a wild entreaty to the public that the life of the 
hero Kritzinger might be spared. The awkward thing is that 
they all assumed that he would be found guilty, and that Lord 
Kitchener would be relentless. Greater discomfiture for them 
than his acquittal it would be impossible to conceive; and the 
verdict of this court-martial, taken in connection with that other 
ani more severe judgment which all must approve, is a 
remarkable illustration of the impartiality of British justice. 





THE WATER-HEN. 
With long green legs and olive body, strutting, 
She picks her way about, 
And by the shallows, where the sedge is dipping, 
A nesting-place seeks out. 
A few short sticks and russet grasses faded 
Will serve her for a home; 
The reeds will wave their fluttering flags above her, 
The rushes sweep and moan. 
Through days and nights the water's cool low lapping, 
The clucking of her mate, 
The patter of the rain drops on the river, 
Will soothe her soon and late. 
While on her eggs the mother-love will keep her— 
The passion of the spring— 
Till young things move all warmly underneath her, 
And cluck from out her wing. 
A. H. B. 


Few scenes so tragic and extraordinary can ever have been 
witnessed as that of the football disaster at_Glasgow, and it can 
scarcely fail to check the enthusiasm for the game. Where 
80,000 people are collected, there must be danger of some 
kind, especially if crowds are accommodated on artificial 
structures. Here the terrace fell, and though the casualty list is 
long enough for a South African battle, the mass of sightseers do 
not seem to have been aware of the gravity of the accident, and 
the match was continued. Indeed, even on Monday a very 
imperfect opinion could be formed, it being at first reported that 


’ there were only four deaths and a small number injured. On 


Tuesday we learned that twenty-two victims had died, while some 
300 injured lay in a more or less precarious condition. It 
would be premature to enlarge on the causes of the misfortune, 
though it would seem to show that a ground with a natural slope 
is the only suitable one for such exhibitions. At present we can 
do little except express a warm sympathy with those who have 
suffered directly or indirectly. 

Since it is finally decided that the Royal Horticultural 
Society is to have a hall first and a garden afterwards, public 
spirit demands that even those who think, as many country 
members do, that the cart has been put before the horse, should 
join heartily in the movement. As to the hall, two or three points 
must be kept in view. It must be worthy in form and 
proportions. The building of it must be entrusted to one 
architect of approved ability, for competition of designs has, by 
the arguments of Mr. Reginald Blomfield and others, been shown 
to be unfair and unsatisfactory, and the best architects will have 
none of it. Finally, be it hoped, some means may be 
discovered of solving that difficulty of internal colour which has 
been painfully apparent in the Drill Hall. For the garden 
Fellows must wait, but not, be it trusted, for very long. 


Peter Latham is a wonderful racquet player. He is, we 
believe, thirty-eight years of age; and yet the qualities by which, 
chiefly, he beats all who care to challenge him for the 
championship are just the very qualities that we associate 
generally with youth. He has the supple wrist, the looseness 
of limb, the remarkable activity that belong of common right 
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rather to the man who is between twenty and thirty than to one 
whe ‘s close on a decade older. Yet, even at the age which he 
is, he stands, it is not too much to say, in a class by himself. 
There has been a great deal of fine racquets lately, besides 
Latham’s match with Browne, and if Latham is so easily superior 
to all, there is one of the younger players who seems equally 
superior to all his amateur contemporaries, Mr. Baerlein. He it 
is on whom the eyes of all interested in racquets must rest as by 
far the most promising of the rising, or lately risen, generation. 


A curious little storm ina vestry, which after all is not much 
bigger than a teacup, is reported from the village of Penn in 
Buckinghamshire, from which the original Penn, who gave his 
name to Pennsylvania, sprung. From the report it appears that 
the parishioners were, in the ordinary course of ecclesiastical 
business, summoned to a vestry with the view of obtaining their 
consent to an application for a faculty for renovation of the roof. 
But they had been naturally annoyed by a paragraph in some 
United States papers headed ‘“‘ America to be called on to save 
Penn’s Church from decay,” followed by a statement that, ii 
4,000dol. were raised, the vicar proposed to put up a tablet 
stating that the “‘roof and tower were restored by citizens of 
Philadelphia and other Pennsylvanians in memory of their great 
founder, and to mark the coronation of Edward VII. of England.” 
The vestry met, there was naturally some cross-examination of 
the incumbent, who, admittedly, had not consulted the patron, 
Earl Howe, and a decision to adjourn the matter was reached. 
Thereupon, according to the report, the vicar withdrew the offer, 
and stated that he would return the donations to the subscribers. 


So Penn Church will go without its new roof and tower, and 
the Pennsylvanians will go without their little boast. The whole 
affair is a pity. Technically the incumbent could have petitioned 
for a faculty, whether vestry and patron consented or no. The 
Chancellor probably would not have granted it; but no matter. 
Then the parishioners by their action have lost a good chance 
for the sake of mere temper, caused by ignorance of the byways 
of American journalism. The inscription on the tablet would 
have been harmless enough. After all, why should not Penn- 
sylvanians be interested in Penn? As for the headline, it was 
but the normal vulgarity of an American sub-editor or ‘ news- 
editor,” and that was no fault in the incumbent. Lack of tact on 
both sides and an opportunity lost must be the verdict. 

Agriculture, neglected and despised by English politicians 
intent on votes, is still, in the estimation of the greater part of 
the world, the leading concern of States. But the result of its 
steady ‘‘disconsideration”’ by: public men in the Anglo-Saxon 
world is shown in a very curious and suggestive manner. The 
Victorian Government, according to the Australasian, have adver- 
tised for a professional man capable of becoming Minister of Agri- 
culture, or rather, we imagine, what we should call Permanent 
Secretary of State for that department, offering £1,000 a year to 
anyone capable of efficientiy discharging such duties. They first 
applied to the Agricultural Department of New South Wales, but 
failed to secure the person needed. They then opened negotia- 
tions with a distinguished English expert, but he did not feel 
inclined to leave home. Applications to the United States 
Government failed, for the latter, fearing to lose a good man, at 
once increased his salary. An open commission, it is said, is now 
given to obtain the best person available, but the Australasian 
hints that the treatment of former experts obtained from abroad 
has not been quite as considerate as was desirable. However 
that may be, it is clear that there is a future for men who wil! 
become scientific as well as practical advisers on the use and 
resources of land. 


That paradise of the trout fisher, the Westmeath Lake 
district, is seriously threatened by the invasion of huge numbet 
of black-headed gulls. These birds breed very numerous! 
in the bogs of central Ireland, and of late years have com: 
to appreciate the ‘“‘ green drake” quite as much as do the fin 
aldermanic trout which inhabit the beauteous lakes of Belvederé 
Owel, and Derravaragh. They are becoming a perfect nuisanc: 
to anglers seeking to enjoy the pleasures of “ dapping” whe: 
the glad tidings come that the ephemeral May-fly is “up.” I) 
early May the gulls collect in great numbers round the differen 
lakes. When “dapping”’ begins these birds keep constant! 
hovering over the water, and especially round the boats engage 
in fishing. Not only do the birds take all the best flies, bu 
their presence has a deterrent effect on the trout rising. It | 
feared that in a few years, if the gulls keep up their attentions 
the “green drake’ will cease to exist. For the past coup! 
of years it has been customary for anglers to take out a gu! 
with them in the boats in order to scare off the gulls. 


Touching the question of the supply of remounts for th: 
cavalry, it is impossible for anyone acquainted at all with th 
North df Spain, the Pyrenean region, and the Basque province 
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to fail to notice how excellently adapted for this purpose the 
horses of that country seem to be. It is a considerable horse- 
breeding country. In the vicinity of Tarbes, for instance, and in 
many other places on the French side, you see the peasants 
with a mare or two and foals, as much as a matter of course 
as an Irishman has a pig. The stamp of horse seems just right 
—just what we want. They are light, wiry, hardy, both for 
traversing distance and enduring short provisions. This comes 
to them, no doubt, with the Barb blood brought into Spain by 
the Moors, together with the fine head and limbs that are 
characteristic of the Arab. But also there is a strong cross of 
the English horse in this equine race, and on the whole it seems 
admirably adapted to serve our army well in South Africa. Of 
course it may be that it is so largely drawn on by the French 
Army as to leave few to spare. 


HEREAS 
sundry 
bishops, philoso- 
phers, and busy- 
bodies—the 
terms are, more’s 
the pity, not 
mutually exclu- 
sive—have 
recently made 
an onslaught 
upon the Eton 
College Hunt, it 
has seemed good 
to us to enquire 
into the history 
of that hunt in 
the past and 
present, and to 
despatch a trusty 
and well-beloved 
artist to take 
faithful pictures 
of the hunters 
and of the 
hounds which they follow, not on horseback, but on the feet 
which have been furnished to them by bountiful Dame 
Nature. With so much of preamble, and no more, let us to 
business in commonplace English. The origin of the Eton 
College Hunt appears to be wrapped in mystery. It existed in 
Keate’s time, when, according to Mr. Wasey Sterry, ‘“ boys 
coming to ‘absence’ splashed with mud from running with the 
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A Bill has been introduced into the Prussian Diet to enable 
local authorities to prevent the erection in prominent positions 
of advertising boards and notices to the impairment of rural 
scenery. Hideous advertisements have been stuck up by the 
banks of the Rhine as well as by the banks of the Thames, but 
the German Courts have held that the powers of legislating 
against dangers to “safety”? and ‘“ good order” do not apply to 
dangers to beauty and scenery. But this is a Government Bill, 
and the Prussian Government have taker as a basis for it 
the principle that national scenery is a national asset. Mr. 
Richardson Evans, who, as secretary for the society which 
exists and has done good work to check the abuse of public 
advertising, hopes that the principle so enumerated may take 
root in English public feeling also, and that we may “ compete 
with Germany ”’ on this attractive line of activity. 


beagles were 
expected to say 
they had _ been 
playing football, 
because that was 
lawful, while the 
other was un- 
lawful, though 
winked at.’’ 
Beagles were an 
institution in 
1833, tempore the 
Kaleidoscope, a 
school magazine 
long __ perished, 
when the soul of 
the Etonian hero 
of the day panted 
**For cricket, boat- 
ing, beagles, 
racings, rows.” 
The last word 

in the line refers 
Copyright—"C.L." to fights with 
‘‘bargees, or 

other ‘cads.’’’ At one time there were two packs, Oppidan and 
Colleger, but they were amalgamated, and the Eton College 
Hunt became a recognised Etonian institution in 1866. In old 
days it was not so, and it is recorded that Mr. Henry Dupuis, 
then a tutor, once rode the followers of the hunt down on } 


’ 


horse- 
back, and that Dr. Hawtrey, asking the meaning of the letters 
E.C.H., was quite satisfied by the boy’s reading off the letters, 
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IS IT A CHECK? 
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which were his own initials, 
with emphasis, and took the 
hunt button as a_ graceful 
compliment to himself. For- 
tunately, one may accept the 
first part of the tale without 
believing enough of the second 
part to convict Hawtrey of 
lack of humour. He let the 
mild joke pass, that was all. 
The hunt is row a school 
institution without distinction 
of classes, the old rule having 
been that if the Master was an 
Oppidan the first whip should 
be a Colleger, and vice versa, 
and the Master and the three 
whips wear short coats of 
brown velveteen, the best old- 
fashioned material for sporting 
wear in the world, to dis- 
tinguish their official position. 
The present Master is Mr. 
R. QO. Howard-Vyse, who has, 
however, been shockingly unlucky during the latter end of the 
season; for not only has he been one of the many victims 
of influenza (which was once the fashionable complaint, but 
has now become a mere bore), but on March 4th, just after 
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PRETTY WORK. Copyright—""C.L." 
the Master has been unable to partake in the greater par 
of them.” 

Anxious to ascertain why this particular moment wa 
chosen for an onslaught upon the E.C.H., the writer, who himsel 
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the meet at the kennels, he had the misfortune to sprain his 
ankle. Hence comes it that the annalist of the hunt writes 
in the Eton College Chronicle of March 13th: ‘*We should 
think our last five days are about the best five consecutive 
days the E.C.H. have ever witnessed. Our only regret is that 
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ran to beagles as long as he was physically able, has carefully 
studied all the lucid accounts of the doings of the hunt which 
have appeared in the Chronicle since January 30th; and he desires 
to say, deliberately and in the character of one who knows, that 
they form a record of thoroughly sportsmanlike hunting, with as 
little suffering for the hare 
as is consistent with the very 
existence of hunting. By no 
means too many hares weré 
killed. There were som 
rattling good runs. Probabl} 
one of the best of these was 
one of which Mr. Howard- 
Vyse has kindly given par- 
ticulars, when, after a_ find 
on Mr. Headington’s farm, the 
hare made a circle to the leit 
back to her starting point, and 
then went off at a great pacé 
towards Dorney first, back t 
Cippenham, and past the out 
skirts of Eton, where she was 
lost. The end, at any rate, 
was convenient, as the sports 
were in progress. It is clear 
that the relations of the hunt 
with the neighbouring land- 
owners and farmers are ex- 
cellent; and there is no doubt 
that every living creature con- 
cerned, except the hares, is 
the better for the existence of 
the beagles. As for the case 
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hares, and man has dominion over them; but for shooting and 
hunting they would have been extinct long ago, particularly 
in a highly-farmed country like the neighbourhood of Eton ; 
and it is more choiceworthy for a hare to be hunted, and 
perhaps to escape, than to be wounded by a clumsy sportsman 
and to die in slow and lonely agonies. The country—those 
who do not know the flat land near Eton may see it in the 
pictures—seems to tend to long and straight runs, and there 
are few eminences from which the idle or winded follower of the 
hounds may watch them circling round without deing much 
running with his own less. But those sturdy and well-set-up 
boys would like that. For the hounds, they seem a workman- 
ike little lot, quite high enough at the shoulder to give both 
whips and field plenty to do to keep up with them. 

Again, why the onslaught? It appears probable that some 
humanitarian, knowing nothing of hunting, has read the straight- 
orward accounts in the Chronicle. He has noted that on January 
25th and 28th (Dr. W. G. Grace was out that day) hounds were 
‘robbed of blood”; that on January 30th, ‘“ after being nearly 
lrowned ” (after a long run, by the way), ‘¢ she was captured and 
oken up,” and so on. He has imagined that it was for the 
‘blood” and the “ breaking up” that young Eton hunted. He 
-nows nothing— Heaven help him—of the sport, nor will he ever 
snow better. With such a person we have no sympathy; nor 
vould we have the annalist change his frank and manly tone of 

riting. Ninety-nine hard Englishmen out of a hundred will 
ye on his side, and he can afford to despise the sensitive 
xceptions. May the E.C.H. 

yrosper always. 


WILD 
(OUNTRY 
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THE LONG-EARED OWL. 


HE long-eared owl among 
birds, like the badger 
among beasts, is much 
more common than one 
would suppose, if one 
judged by the few occa- 

sions on which it is seen or heard. 
Like the badger it is nocturnal, haunt- 
ing dark woodland recesses, and 
rarely betraying its presence by a 
sound. Yet, as there is probably no 
pine wood, and very few dense pine 
coppices in the country where the 
long-eared owl does not live, most of 
us have heard the loud snapping of 
the vill and also the ‘ barking” and 
**mewing ” sounds, which are usually 
given as the whole of its vocabulary. 
But the other evening, just before dusk—-I was returning, by the way, across 
country from the distant village post-office, whither I had gone to post my last 
week’s notes for CoUNTRY LiFE—in rounding the corner of a dark pine covert, 
my attention was arrested by what sounded like the distant bellow of a bull. 
It seemed to come from some field on the other side of the covert ; but, after 
listening several times, I decided that it was not a bull, but a man giving vent 
to as low and deep a note as he could, for reasons best known to himself. 


W. A. Rouch. 


A DECEPTIVE NOTE, 

When I got round the corner, however, neither bull nor man was in sight, 
and the next time the sound came it was undeniably behind me, although 
apparently as distant as ever. I went back to the point where I first heard it, 
and again it was unmistakably in front ; so that in reality the ‘‘ distant ” sound 
must be coming from the middle of the corner clump of pines. Listening 
intently, too, I could hear that this deep note was followed each time by a very 
faint echo, as of indrawn breath through the same distended larynx. It was 
useless peering into the darkness of those matted pines and firs, so at last I 
clapped my hands sharply ; and at the sound there flitted out of the gloom, like 
some huge moth, a large bird, which, fortunately alighting on the bare branch 
of a neighbouring pine, was silhouetted clearly against the sky, as a 
long-eared owl. Like a cat, he sat there, with ears erect, staring down 
at_ me; but, though I waited long, he never uttered that curious 
‘“Woogh—ugh ” again. There is, of course, only circumstantial evidence 
that it was he who uttered it at all; but one can easily 
understand how the note may have been overlooked as that of 
the long-eared owl, because it is peculiarly ‘‘unbirdlike,” and 
seems to come from a distance. Only the fortunate series of accidents 
—firstly, that the owl should have selected the corner clump of a 
covert for his roosting site ; secondly, that I should happen to be listening 
intently to the sound while passinz both sides of the clump; and thirdly, that 
he should have exposed himself clearly to view against the sky when I clapped 
my hands-—enabled me to bring it home to him, and I daresay that I have 
heard that distant-seeming sound scores of times and wondered what it was 
without ever once suspecting it to be the note of a bird and near at hand. 

‘*TU WHIT, TU WHOO.” 

But the evasive, nocturnal habits of all owls make it difficult to identify 
their various notes. Everyone is, of course, familiar with the long-drawn hoot 
of the trown owl, but comparatively few connect with the same bird that loud 
shrill cry of ‘* Ke wick ! Ke wick!” that one hears sometimes so persistently 
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LOOKS LIKE A_ FIND. 
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repeated from some coppice at night. Indeed, quite recen.ly a naturalist of 
some repute made mock of the poet’s ignorance in describing the owl’s cry as 
‘¢Tu whit, tu whoo,” because, he said, neither the hoot of the brown owl nor 
the screech of the barn owl bears any resemblance to the phrase ‘* Tu whit.” 
Yet in late summer, when a brood of young brown owls have flown abroad to 
take their first lesson in hunting, the whole coppice sometimes resounds at night 
with cries and hoots, ‘* Ke wick!” ‘*Hoo-hoo!” which come very near 
to the **Tu-whit-t-whoo” of the poets. Judging by the conditions under 
which these sounds are usually uttered, ‘* Ke wick” would appear to be 
the brown owl’s call-note and the prolonged hoot to be the song of the 
male bird, the challenge by which he asserts his right to occupy his own 
hunting ground against all intruders. 
TAKING REFUGE WITH MAN. 

Sometimes the brown owl from the woods will invade the barn owl’s 
dominion round the homestead, and when this happens the barn owl appears 
to give way without dispuie. One might, indeed, have expected this, because 
it seems to be an almost invariable rule that when, of two closely-related kinds 
of birds with similar habits, one draws near to human habitations while the other 
remains out in the wilds, the latter is the more powerful, and has, in fact, 
driven the other to seek safety near man. Thus you see that rooks, for fear of 
the carrion crow, almost always select sites for their rookeres near human 
dwellings, unless they are fortunate enough to discover a place where the game- 
keeper tolerates their presence but exterminates the carrion crow. To a similar 
cause we may even owe the plague of house-sparrows which infest our houses 
and gardens, because the tree-sparrow, thouzh more lightly built and a trifle 
smaller than the house-sparrow, certainly bullies the latter upon occasion. You 
do not often see the two species together, but during this winter a single tree- 
sparrow attended a ‘‘ bird-table” to which many house-sparrows were regular 
visitors, and they all had a bad time while the tree-sparrow was there. He 
charged viciously at each of them in turn, and not one stayed to try conclusions 
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with so alert and pugnacious a relative. Perhaps in the house-sparrow’s larger 
size we see the result of centuries of good feeding at man’s expense, although 
his increased bulk has not yet given him courage to stand up in fight against his 
old oppressor. 

A Heavy INDICIMENT. 

If this is the true state of the case, then we owe the tree-sparrow no 
thanks, for the good points of a house-sparrow in a garden are few, but his 
vices many. Even the devil has his apologists however, and it has been stated 
recently, with some show of authority, that if we only took reasonable care to 
protect our seed-beds we should find that a multitude of sparrows in a garden 
do very little harm and a great deal of good. So I have been taking notes of 
the doings of the sparrows in that strip of the garden which lies between my 
window and a shrubbery. There were snowdrops there, and before the buds 
opened many were nipped off by the sparrows and thrown on the ground. 
There were crocuses, of which the sparrows scarcely left one in three standing. 
There are scillas, many of which are surrounded by a ring of blue buds lying 
on the ground, nipped off and thrown down by the sparrows. Of the daffodils, 
the sparrows injured, though not seriously, about one-third of the buds. 
Of other bu'bs generally, the sparrows gave a malicious tweak to almost 
every one of the green growing points as it came up through the earth. Of the 
doronicums, almost all the earliest buds were nipped off and thrown down 
by the sparrows. Of the carnations, I see them tugging away at the grey-green 
leaves, apparentiy under the impression that they would mike good nestinz 
material. Of the silenes, the sparrows have in many cases eaten every scrap of 
leaf, so that plants which should now be nice little green mats, preparing to 
push out flowering shoots in all directions, are tiny ragged stumrs that you can 
hardly discover with the naked eye. Of the small clumps of arat is, the sparrows 
have nipped off every flower-bud as it began to open, and of the large clumps all 
the buds that they could reach from the outside. To the wallflowers, chiono- 
doxas, forget-me-nots and primroses they seem to have done no damage, but 
almost every blossom of the polyanthuses has been taken. Evergreens are 
unhurt, but all day long the sparrows hop about in the larches nipping off the 
pretty rosy blossoms which would make cones later. Under some of the 
larches the ground is tinzed with pink. 

‘* Noxious ” INSECTS. 

This is my case against the sparrows as it affects a small part of a garden 
during one quarter of the year; and I cannot find that in any other corner of 
the garden they have done any good whatever. When they fly up in a cloud 
from the seed-beds or out of the budding !ruit bushes, must I take it for granted 
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that thy were engaged on philanthropic business before I came round the 
corner? Or perhaps it may be contended that they will turn over a new leaf 
later on. Nod:ult they and their children consumea great quantity of insects ; 
but I doubt whether the injury which any of those insects would do to the 
garden would even be perceptible, whereas the sparrows’ mischief leaps to the 
eye whichever way you turn. For there is a great deal of nonsense talked 
about the destruction of insects. You have only to think of the word, and 
the epithet ‘‘ noxious” rises to the’ tongue; but one half of the insect world 
feeds upon the other, and, of the half that is preyed upon, more devour weeds 
than cultivated plan's. Of the real insect pests in a garden, moreover, almost 
all are either ‘ protected” by acrid taste or unpleasant hairs, so that the 
sparrow will not touch them, or else they burrow at the roots of plants where 
he cannot get at them, or come out only at night, when he sleeps. 
“© GUILTY.” 

Thus the margin of possible utility left to the sparrow in destroying 
‘*noxious ” insects is very narrow, even if he does not do more harm than good 
by killing other insects which would kill the ‘‘ noxious” ones that he does not 
touch. But to talk much of insects in connection with the sparrow is beside the 
mark. You have only to look at his beak to see that its main function is to 
crack seeds, peck into fruit, and cut through vegetable tissues, His is no bill 
for probing crevices where noxious 
insects lurk, though in summer, when 
insect life swarms on every hand, he 
may take easy toll of the passing 
myriads. When against this casual and 
problematic benefit we set his havoc in 
the spring garden, his ravages in the 
seed-beds, his debauches among the 
peas and fruit, culminating in his weeks 
of gormandising in the harvest-fields, 
and his pilfering from ihe granaries in 
winter, all the goodwill in the world 
cannot turn the balance to the sparrow’s 
credit. One charge, however, frequently 
made against the sparrow, especially in 
America, I believe to be false. He 
does not drive other birds away, with 
the exception of the martins whose 
nest he steals. The sparrow is a clumsy 
per on, and there is no bird, which is 
small enough for him to bully, = that 
cannot evade him with ease; and in 
this garden, where, owing to the vicinity 
of farm buildings, we have hundreds of 
sparrows instead of scores, small birds of 
all kinds nest freely. it. ke RR. 
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IIE season is over, and the 
runs recorded here are the 
last many of us wi'l see 
until cub-hunting comes 
again. A few fortunate 
people will manage to eke 

out another month in the New Forest. 
The majority will sell or turn’ out 
their horses, or summer them in boxes, 
and polo or cricket will be our 
summer sports. Indeed, the former 
game has begun at Leamington, where 
Mr. Buckmaster, Mr. Mackey, and 
some other well-known players have 
already had a tournament. If I were 
asked what kind of a season it had 
been, I should reply that it had been 
a disappointing one, relieved by flashes 
of most brilliant sport. Readers of 
this column will remember that there 
have been some runs, particularly in 
Mr. Fernie’s and the Cottesmore 
countries, which have not been sur- 
passed for many seasons. Indeed, I 
have to begin this week’s record with LADY 
an extraordinary run which Mr. Fernie’s 

hounds had on Tuesday, April Ist. The fixture was at the Twelfth Milestone, 
Welford Road. I little thought, as I rode along the familiar ridge that looks 
over the Pytchley country, with the Hemplow Hills looming grey in the 
distance, that that day was to be fulfilled a long-cherished dream of riding over 
that lovely vale. There seems no reason why foxes from Laughton or Walton 
Holt should not lead us in that direction, only they very seldom do. An odd 
thing in fox-] unting is to note how religiously foxes, as a rule, observe the 
boundaries of their own country. 

In Mr. Fernie’s country, for example, nearly every Monday hounds 
are close to the borders of the Pytchley, yet only twice have they crossed 
the line to any purpose. This was one of those rare and memorable 
occasions. Gilmorton Gorse, the uncertain and unsatisfactory, was the 
first draw. I imagine that it is not a very good scenting covert, for hounds 
always seem to draw it silently. However, scent was better than usual, and 
the chase started for Peatling. Of course, there was nothing unusual in this ; 
it was a natural line for a fox to take, more especially as foxes have been 
plentiful at Peatling this season. 

But when hounds ran on, and, coming round by Peatling, ran down to 
Walton Holt and then on.to the Hemplow Hills (where the fox slipped into 
an earth) everyone realised that this was a great gallop. Once hounds were at 
fault and Isaacs took them toa holloa. With that exception the huntsman had 
no need to take his horn from its case. It so happened that on the same day 
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the Cottesmore were at Owston Wood. This, no doubt, drew away a certain 
number of Mr. Fernie’s followers. There would be some to whom Owst n 
would be as convenient as the Welford Road, and the Cottesmore is, of course, 
always an attraction. Moreover, Colonel Palmer’s famous woods hold a 
particularly stout breed of foxes. I like to fancy that if a soft-hearted one 
is found in Owston he comes from elsewhere. It was no alien that they roused 
in the Little Wood. Many of the field, disconcerted by his promptness, were 
thrown out. The fox ran to the outskirts of the Little Wood, then turned, and 
as he lost ground by this manceuvre, the hounds were very close to him as he 
slipped back into Owston Big Wood. In the rather thin undergrowth hounds 
can travel as fast or nearly as fast as a fox, and he had very little start when hx 

was viewed (it was lucky he was not headed) away over the road toward 

Withcote. As hounds poured out of covert they never paused or hovered, bu 

ran hard over the grass into Launde Wood, past the abbey, and away onc: 

more. It appeared as though the point was Priors’ Coppice, but the fox turne: 

with that shelter unsought on his left, and ran past Cold Overton [all (whic! 

I understand Lord Manners is giving up en the termination of his lease) and \ 

ground at Knossington. 

Some dismay was felt in the Southwold country when Mr. E. P. 
Rawnsley announced his resignation last January. I had the good fortune 
live for some time in this country when Mr. Rawnsley succeeded Mr. Crowder 
Never have I enjoyed, on tt 
whole, better sport. The Mast 
carried the horn himself, and was 
very good huntsman ; second onl] 
to the present Duke of Beaufo 
among amateurs, said the judge 
Georse Shepherd, now huntsma 
to the Blankney, was first whippet 
in. F. Gosden the elder was, as | 
still is, the best of kennel huntsme: 
Since the foxes have increased, partici 
larly in the Tuesday country, th 
hounds have improved year by yea 
(and we were even then proud of th 
bitch pack), and the high level of ti 
sport has been maintained. It is ju 
twenty-one seasons since Mr. Rawnsle 
became Master. In those days w 
collected £1,200 a year for three day 
and our Master gave us four. Ever 
Southwold man, past and present, wi 
be glad to hear that Mr. Rawnsley wiii 
go on with Mr. Fox as joint Master, to 
take some of the cares of office off h 
shoulders. Trained in such a school, 
Mr. Fox ought to be one of the mosi 
rising of our younyer M.F.H. As 
Captain Dallas-Yorke remarked at the 
meeting, it was right that young sports 
men should have a chance of learning 
their business. Thus, except th 
Suffolk and The Hundred of Hoo, | 
think all the vacant countries are ina 
fair way to be settled under gooi 
Masters. 

The Pytchley went out = on 
Wednesday to Hardwick, and had a 
quiet and pleasant day in whut we are 
accustomed to think of as the Monday 
country of that pack. The point of 
interest was that the men were mounted 
on some of Lord Annaly’s new horses. 
I am told that if all the hunt horses are 
equal to these the historic hunt will 
lose nothing of the reputation it has 
gained under Mr. Wroughton for having 
its servants well mounted. It was a 
kind of duty to go to the Melton Hunt 
Steeplechases, though I would rather 
have gone to Hardwick, which was well 
within reach. 

The Quorn hunted in Leicester- 
shire on Friday, and some of us too 
our leave of the pack for this season 
It is possible, of course, there mia 
be a big day and some final hunting 
on the Charnwood Forest side. Ashby 
Folville was the fixture. In the 


HOARE. wood at Burrough Hill there wa 


a fox. Hounds hunted across to 
Burdett’s Covert, and then came by a roundal.out course to Pickwe!! 
and Somerby. Not very far from Little Dalby Hall, Mr. Foxhall Keene 
horse came down and rolied right over his rider, who was quite unconscious wh« 
picked up. He was taken to the Hall, where he remains. So far accounts a: 
good, but it would be bad luck indeed if the capta'n of the American polo tea 
were laid up. The absence of Mr. Keene would deprive the much-looke 
for American tournament of a great deal of its interest. He would be t! 
one man who had played in both mitches, since he was one of the Americ 
team in 1886. The rest of the day was, so far as hunting is concerned, witho 
interest. 

The Belvoir finished the season at Aswarby Hall on Friday, but 

I have so lately given an account of sport in this district, I will not say mo 
than that they had a fair hunting day. Mr. Fernie’s pack managed to ke 
up their run of luck by a great gallop from the Long Plantation at Nosel: 
Hall right down the Ashlands Valley. The fox turned right hande 
and went to ground at the Coplow, but, being bolted, was killed. He we 
a fine dog fox, and it showed the pace at which hounds had brought hi: 
along that he was quite stiff when bolted and unable to make a bi 
for his life. I believe, when there is a scent, hounds can run as fa 
over this part of Mr. Fernie’s country as on any grass in England, bi 
it needs moisture, for early in the season hounds could scarcely run_ thr 
consecutive fields. X. 
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ORNWALL is a county of interesting gardens, filled 
with luxuriant foliage and brilliant flowers, unfamiliar 
to those only acquainted with the woodlands and 
pleasure grounds of more northerly parts. In the 
balmy air of the extreme South of England, where 

scallonia makes hedges of dense foliage and pink bells, and the 
vhite solanium mounts even to the chimney stack, flowers seem 
wrighter in colour and more abundant than in the Midlands and 
jorth. This series of Cornish gardens, of which Pencarrow is 
1e first, will show how many exquisite flowers are happy in this 
unny county of leafy valleys and bracing hills, of blue seas 
umbling on rocky shore, and fern-clad lanes, Nature and art 
ymbining to make Cornwall and Devonshire two pleasant 
yunties to those desirous of acquaintance with things that 
liver and sicken in less kindly climes. 

Pencarrow is the home of a gardener, and was designed by 
ne to whom gardening was a fascinating pastime. It was laid 
it by the brother of the present possessor of the estate, the 
ight Hon. Sir William Molesworth, Bart., M.P., who sought 
st from Parliamentary duties in this peaceful spot. It will be 
ell remembered that at one time he occupied the position of 
hief Commissioner of Works, and was first Secretary of State 

the Colonies. Well is it when a man of public position, who 
a measure controls important institutions, knows something of 
eir inner workings and endeavours to bring them into close touch 
ith the great body politic. It is not always so, but the late 
yner of Pencarrow, who, a Chief Commissioner of Works, was 
terested in the Royal Gardens, Kew, was himself an enthusiast 
the world of flowers, and during his term of office the gardens 
ere first opened to the public on Sundays. When the death of 
iis statesman occurred the property passed to his sister, 
irs. Ford, who cherishes the traditions of the past, and maintains 
‘he interesting collection of trees and shrubs planted by the late 
wher. 

At an early age, twenty-one, Sir William Molesworth com- 
menced altering Pencarrow, and the illustrations accompanying 
these notes reveal the rare taste and careful judgment displayed 
in transforming a poor lawn into a pleasure ground of gentle 
terraces. This terracing is very beautiful, and sets off the piled- 
up wood in the background. On a warm summer day it is 
pleasant to rest in this place and listen to the splash of water 
from the fountain in the centre of the parterre of glowing flowers. 
Dense foliage, gay blossom, and velvety swards compose this 
picture of Cornish gardening, and, satisfied with this, one may 
wander into other parts of the grounds where ferns luxuriate, or 
seek the stream in the park, where the gunnera spreads out its 
noble leafage, or spend an hour in the rock garden, constructed 
by Sir William at much expense, and in a way to provide 
suitable places for the mountain flowers of the world. Our 
illustrations will show the general character of this rock garden, 
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and it may interest our readers to know that its construction 
occupied about three years. This rock garden building was an 
affair of the farmer tenantry, who lent their carts to the popular 
owner of Pencarrow to convey for a distance of some ten or 
twelve miles the immense blocks of granite used in its construc- 
tion. The rock garden is not planted with alpine flowers alone, 
or those of 1 wly growth, but with shrubs also, the camellia, 
andromeda, and the Himalayan rhododendron, which delights in 
the warm air of Cornwall and 
Devonshire. 

Pencarrow is famous for 
its conifers, and we delight in 
this glorious race of trees when 
the climate and soil promote 
healthy growth. But foolish 
is he who plants the same 
kinds, so beautiful here, indis- 
criminately. The whole tribe 
collapse in smoke and _ dirt, 
require a moist climate 
generally, and a deep well 
drained soil. Hence in the 
gardens of the Sister Isle the 
conifer attains to proportions 
and a type of beauty unknown 
in England, unless in some 
favoured southern estate, as 
Pencarrow. Many individual 
trees possess great interest. 
Abies amabilis is represented 
by a noble specimen, and 
raised from seed given to Sir 
William by another Sir 
William, the renowned Hooker, 
when the former was Com- 
missioner of Works and 
Hooker Director of the Royal 
Gardens. The trees are 
grouped by the carriage drive, 
and it is interesting to find at 
the Bodmin end an avenue 
of <Araucaria imbricata, the 
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which is so seldom satisfactory in English gardens. 
me of those trees that should never be planted unless it is 
known to succeed in the district, otherwise the eye is disturbed 


by lank and diseased species, half 
branchless, and utterly unlike the big 
shapely growth with sweeping stems, 
characteristic of the tree in full health 
and development. It would probably 
weary our readers to mention ail 
the noble trees in this interesting 
Cornish garden, but we must 
mnmention that besides Abies amabilis, 
the well-named <A. nobilis, <A. 
cephalonica, Picea morinda, Pirius 
insignis, the junipers, Cryptomeria 
japonica, Cupressus macrocarpa, and 
C. goweniana are well represented, 
and must greatly interest those who 
appreciate this remarkable race of 
tree, and in some instances merely 
“shrub.” 

This is a garden of sunlight and 
shadow, and of dense woodland, and 
cool grassy retreats, where bamboos 
rustle in the wind, and the gunneras 
make big leafy groups, with many 
moisture-loving flowers at their feet. 
Our illustrations show this, but not 
the wonderful colouring from tree 
and flower; and no matter when one 
sees Mrs. Ford’s beautiful garden there 
is some patch of colour to impress one 
with the value of judicious grouping 
to achieve results pleasing to those 
who value the teaching of Nature 
herself. 

We mean that the charm of 
a garden lies in its simplicity. 
Nothing irritates or jars the senses 
at Pencarrow, and the best oppor- 
tunities have been made of the 
undulating scenery by forming terraces 
and encouraging the grouping of 
conifers and other trees in woodland 
and pleasure grounds. 

The house itself—a plain, sub- 
stantial structure—is set amid foliage, 
and with a dark background of trees 
to soften its severe outlines. The 
laurel drive is a_ feature of no 
common interest, and suggests at 
once that within these grounds tree 
and shrub life is as luxuriant as 
the flowers of the border or rock 
garden. 

The bamboos and gunneras—G. 
scabra and G, manicata—by the stream 
are thoroughly happy in the mild 
Cornish air; and in the American 
garden, the abode of hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons, Ghent azaleas—A. amoena 
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and A. indica—there is much to charm 
and many lessons to learn, for in the 
South of England rhododendrons and hardy 
azaleas and hydrangeas grow in a way to 
make envious those placed under less favour- 
able conditions. 

In the early summer the azaleas are 
more brilliant even than the _ rhododen- 
drons, laden with big bee-haunted flower 
clusters. 

A well-planted American garden is 
the glory of any domain. There — the 
azaleas are grouped, and make big splashes 
of colour in early summer — splashes oi 
white, salmon, rose, yellow, orange, and 
many shades —loaded on spreading bushes 
so thickly that no leaf is visible, and th 
air is odorous with spicy perfume. 

In Cornwall, azaleas and rhododendrons 
may be trusted with perfect confidence in th: 
open ground that at such places as Key 
must receive conservatory protection, an 
it is this meeting with almost exotic shrub 
in the open air that makes Cornish garden: 
of unusual importance and interest. Here. 
too, is the hybrid rhododendron comfortable. 
those exquisite flowers raised by crossing 
the more beautiful of the Himalayan species 
and more than one enthusiast in Cornwal 


and the neighbouring county of Devonshire has achieved fanx 
for hybrids raised in these favoured gardens. 
We cannot write more of this garden, because of th 
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many other 
Cornish domains 
that are to 
follow, but may 
mention that 
it is not merely 
a place of coni- 
fers and shrubs. 
It isa thoroughly 
English garden, 
with a fone 
kitchen quarter, 
picturesque 
orchard, and 
mulberries, 
walnuts, and 
the precious old- 
ashioned fruits 
chat our fore- 
ithers relished 
x «the dessert 
r the preserve. 
Plant houses 
re filled with 
‘are exotics, 
nd this fact is 
1entioned 
ecause the 
te owner of 
as an enthu- 
istic collector of orchids, and possessed a rare assort- 
ent, an interesting coincidence, as the present Secretary 
{f the Colonies has the same keen love fora strange and 
veautiful race as the former holder of the office. 


THINGS ABOUT OUR 


‘Now, while the vernal impulsion makes lyrical all that hath language, 
While through the veins of the Earth riots the ichor of Spring, 
While, with throes, with raptures, with loosing of bonds, with unsealings, 
Arrowy pangs of delight, piercing the core of the world, 
Tremors and coy unfoldings, reluctances, sweet agitations 
Youth, irrepressibly fair, wakes like a wondering rose.” 
SN’T thata March verse? I take it from William Watson’s 
‘* Hymn to the Sea,” which it is good to con again in the 
new edition of his works someone sends me. It is not 
only the rhymic pulsing of the flood tides you hear in these 
proud hexameters. I hear also the whooing and whirring 
of the March wind round the house. 

Ah, this spring! I wake early with the white March sun 
upon.my bed, and before I have time to think—think that it is 
really spring again—of all there is to do, there runs through mea 
sort of quiver of activity and life, a sensation ha!f physical, half 
spiritual, for it does not concern my mind at all, which is surely 
something akin to what trees feel. I was at work in the garden 
this morning watching and helping the clearing off of the deep 
cover of beech leaves from my new bed of sweet-scented verbena. 
It is going to be such a joy to us this summer. The idea 
reached me from a friend in the North—the real cold eastern 
corner of the English North. For five years she has kept going 
a big bed of verbena in the open. 

This plant—Aloysia, is it not ?—that most people plant 
timorously in pots, that gardeners intersperse upon conservatory 
stages, is actually treated as a big shrub up there, from which 
one may cut four or five foot sprays! All that is necessary 
is to surround the bed in winter with three-foot rabbit netting, 
fillin, as I say, with leaves and cut down the bare shoots in 
spring, when it will throw plenty of soft, strong new ones—not 
woody and crooked like the emasculate growth from the conserva- 
tory pots. In thought, I smell it now, one of the sweetest leaf 
scents in all the garden. If it fails I shail say I uncovered it tco 
late or too early. Our cold inland valleys in the chalk country 
are not like the sea coast of Northumberland, where the breath 
of even the German Ocean is somehow tempered to the flowers. 
How good and purple the earth looks when mulches are 
removed! How snug the slugs lie! I tried not to see when 
Bingle made the boy collect them all into a saucer for Betty’s 
young ducks. Yet 1 have no sentiment about the stamping out 
of noxious insect life. I hada tin myself and removed into it 
an astonishing collection and variety of “the grub.” I have 
even learned to pick up that yellowish and greyish-green kind, 
which becomes, I know not what, when it has finished with this 
curiously hideous incarnation. 

_ Something made me think painfully this morning of what 
it would be like to be suddenly cut off from all this dear service 
in the garden. I never had the idea before; I suppose it has 
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It is im- 
possible to say 
when Pencarrow 
is in its loveliest 
dress — in the 
early spring, in 
the fulness. of 
summer, or in 
autumn, when 
the big blue 
hydrangeas are 
the glory of 
many a Cornish 
garden; but it 
is safe to declare 
that at all times 
tt 1s al -im- 
portant place 
to the true 
gardener, he 
who delights 
in trees and 
shrubs growing 
in their natural 
beauty. 

And as we 
have already 
said nowhere in 
England can a 
“COUNTRY LIFE." better situation 

for a really 
fine garden be found than Cornwall. Plants which require 
the most careful attention and the utmost skill of the gardener 
in other parts of the country, here grow luxuriantly and bring 
forth fruit in due season without any care whatsoever. 


IN THE PARK. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD 


always seemed that there are just the two sorts of people, we 
who live in the country, a happy composite army, in which the 
voluntary soldier and the conscript work side by side, and the 
people in towns whose lot denies them all concern with Nature, 
who see the crocuses in the park, who do not miss the ‘ show”’ 
of hyacinths, the almond trees in Kensington Gardens, the 
mysterious flowering of some rare blue lotus or pink nymphaa 
at Kew. But there must be another set of people who, it may 
be for no fault, are shut out from participation in the splendid 
labours on the breast of earth. , Of whose services Her great 
Majesty “has no further need.” Who have helped with hand 
and heart; who cannot, may not, help any more-—how do they 
feel ? 

There must be a peculiar bitterness in such a fate, and it 
is not a bitterness that could gain much ease, I assume, from 
human solace. Even incities, there isthe spring. The faltering 
sapling, new-set at whim of an active corporation, and set rather 
wrong by the town workman, ventures a hesitating bud; the 
great elm, whose stem is closely railed and his feet mostly paved 
over, among whose thirsty fibres runs the jealous water pipe, 
the poisonous gas main, there are his flowers in rusty, madder- 
coloured bunches, just the same as in the country. He, too, has 
his bird-choir—the voluble town sparrow rather than the flights 
of speckled, burnished starling ; the town-dweller sees and hears 
them, quarrelsome and strident (I think the town sparrow sings 
something that corresponds to music-hall songs only, while the 
country sparrow, at least, has frightened hearsay tales of owls to 
tell). And it is all a phantom of that lovelier spring there used to 
be, the spring that took his toil, gave back spike of bulb and spear 
of leaf for every moment laboured. This is not a happy 
reflection, but surely for every perception of a pang suffered 
by others we prozress towards that harmony with life which 
comes only of understanding ? 

The second post came in while I was still hovering near my 
verbena bed, and brought a letter from Terry, in Petersburg. 
Strange, I had just been thinking of him. At Clays, that place 
in Devonshire we had for six months, there was a sprawly 
verbena on the south front of the house; of course, in Devon 
everything and anything will grow out of doors. Terry was 
one day making some marvellous ‘cup,’ which consisted, if I 
recall it, of a great deal of champagne, some old cider, anda 
very little seltzer water; no one could exactly “ place” the 
flavour of the whole until Mother noticed some green leaves in 
the jug. The soul and the secret of that cup was a bruised 
spray of lemon verbena! Even this simple little memory 
disturbed me. I think one is very touchy in spring, somehow ; 
one’s spirit is over-sensitive. There rose in my mind at once 
the old saying, ‘* Man, the first created, was alone in Nature; 
woman was never alone there.” It zs true-—of woman. She 
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always drags man _ into it 
somehow. But perhaps it was 
his letter on the way that 
brought him to my mind just 
then; that and the verbena 
together. He may be home 
by the time the verbena is 3ft. 
or 4{t. high, and I know I shall 
have “cup” for dinner that 
night — with the little crushed 
sprigs in it. 

But I am vexed to have 
linked Terry up with that 
verbena; why can’t I be 
‘“‘alone in Nature,” like man? 
Is man alone? One _ would 
like to think he was not, but 
one can’t. Putting aside his 
flask and sandwiches, which 
naturally never entered into 
the calculations of the 
elemental German mind which 
originated this truth, I believe 
man—the real, rare man, who 
knows her —is_ alone with 
Nature, and so his supremacy 
may as well be admitted with- 
out question. 

I must cheer myself by 
the thought of three successes | 
have had this month. One was 7 
the forcing of clematis ‘ Nellie 
Moser” in pots; she has a 
whitish or pale pink face, with a 
painted pink stripe down the 
middle of each petal, and looks 
most artificial and lovely. The 
trouble with forced clematis is 
that it will only flower and leaf 
at the top, so I had an erection 
made in the corner of the 
drawing-room, which was really 
two planks stained green; they 
were 5ft. high, and placed 
upright, with the left-side edge of one nailed to the right- 
side edge of the other. The six pots of clematis were fastened 
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alternately (as the bamboo leaves 
grow), three up one plank, 
three up the other. There was 
no attempt to make it look 
like one plant, of course, but 
you had flowers all the way 
to the top; they lasted three 
weeks and will do again next 
year, and everybody who saw 
it was charmed with the effect, 
which is really new and delicate 
in the extreme. 

Pink Cupid sweet peas 
grown in little low oblong 
Japanese dishes of a pale gree 
Jade pottery are very nice fo: 
the table and the same dishe: 
in a heavy blue-white tone hav: 
looked perfect with Chionodoxa: 
in them. Why is Chionodox: 
called the Glory ofthe Snow: 
A child told me. It said th 
snow was sorry to have left th: 
sky and was always lookin: 
up and wanting to go back t 
it; when the Chionodoxa comes, 
in a lovely sheet of blue—a: 
she should come—tne snow i: 
happy because it has got bit: 
of the sky again and a mucl: 
brighter sky than it left. I! 
this is true it is true of som 
elittering Alpen pasture wher 
Chionodoxa holds roods_ o 
ground all alone. 

This growing of things in 
china is very half - heartedly, 
carried out compared wit! 
what it might be. I got th 
idea from Sydenham ot 
Birmingham, who is the most 
inspiring seedsman I know; 


Mliss A. Hushes.s HELEN ALDHAM CURTLER. 52, Gower St. we have done some _ quite 


good things and are going to 
do far more in future. I have never tried lily of the valley yet ; 
I must find out first from him if it will stand the conditions. 


MESSENGER. 


By Evranor G. Haypen. 


ai IS a wunnerful comacal thing that I can’t manage to 
get mea fresh missus,” remarked Timothy Arding 
plaintively. ‘ Wle1 my poor Mary Ann wur took 
I thought ‘twud be as easy to find another as to 
ketch a sparrer in a net; but lor’, I didn’t know 
nothen about it! I bean’t a mossel forrarder wi’ the job than 
when I started ’un two ’ears ago.” 

“Why dwun’t ‘ee bide as you be?” grumbled John Tibb , 
Timothy’s friend and confidant, who, being of a retiring 
disposition, had never succeeded in screwing his courage to the 
point of asking a woman to walk out with him. 

‘Well ’tis like this,” returned the widower, “I’m bound to 
pay some ‘un to clean up the house now an’ agen, an’ it comes 
to a smart little bit——” 

“Aye, your missus ‘ud ha’ to do’t fur nothen; but there’d be 
her keep, ‘ee know.” 

“S’posin’ I could find an ooman to bring money in ’stead o’ 
takin’ it out—what do ’ee think o’ that, John ?” 

“I thinks—find her fust an’ then catch her. Since you 
axes me, I tells ’ee straight that you’d best try a stranger as 
dwun’t know sa much about ‘ee.” 

Timothy glanced sharply at his friend, whose face however, 
was a model of innocence. “There be Susan Cater what I’ve 
bin payin’ all these months; but she sez if she married ma she’d 
lose the few shillings she earns now by doin’ fur ma. Oomans be 
contrairy creatures.” 

Tibbs, whose experience of the sex was limited to his mother 
and sisters, grunted an emphatic assent, and the other, pursuing 
his meditations, continued : 

“‘The on’y stranger I knows on hereabouts is that little 
whitey brown thing as comes down to post once a wik; what 
do ’um call her?” 

‘Miss Penelope Needle, of Roundabout Cot. I’ve heard on 
her, but I ha’n’t never seen her.” 

“That's the one. Folks tells ma she makes lace and sells 
it for postal orders to a shop in London or some such place. 
Ah!” A sudden eager gleam lit Timothy’s shrewd eyes. He 
leant his elbow on his knee, and gave himself up to profound 


thought, while his friend watched him with mingled amusement 
and contempt. 

“ Luk ’ee,” cried the former at length, breaking a prolonged 
silence, *’twudn’t do fur me to buy a pig in a poke, as you med 
say. I must find out summat about this year Miss Penelop 
afore axin’ her to keep comp’ny wi’ me. I reckon this "ull fetch 
her if aught will, seein’ faymales be ter’ble cur’ous.” He 
proceeded to expound a scheme which wrung from John an 
unwilling tribute of admiration : 

“You be a deep ’un, Timmy, an’ no mistake; but wun’t it 
come a bit nard on her?” 

The widower grinned, “1 reckon oomin; can mos’n gen’ly 
take keer on theirselves.” 

It came about as a result of the plot, that when Miss 
Penelope Needle paid her next visit to the post office, she foun 
a letter awaiting her there, the contents of which threw her int 
a state of tremulous agitation. ‘‘Onnered miss,” so ran the 
strange epistle, “if you will meet me at the Wicked gate iu 
the feels between Roundabout Cot and Bassett, on Sunday 
arternoon, at 3, you may here of sumthing to your Advantigs 
A Well wisher.” 

She was a simple soul, and no shadow of doubt respectin 
her anonymous correspondent’s good faith crossed her mind. Lon 
before the time fixed she was at the meeting place, which wa 
situated about half way between her cottage and the village. Th 
June sun was hot, she was weary, and seeing an elm convenient! 
near, she sat down in the grateful shade and fell fast asleep. 

A distant clock was striking the hour, when a man, walkin 
slowly and with evident reluctance, appeared on the path tha 
led from Basset. Perceiving no one at the gate, he drew a dee 
breath, which might mean relief or disappointment. ‘ Mebl 
she sniffed out ‘twur a trick an’ wun’t come,” he muttered, bi 
the words had barely left his lips when he caught sight of th 
sleeper, and approached on tip-toe to gain a nearer view. 

The little ‘“‘ whitey brown ” woman was leaning against th 
trunk of the tree; her head was thrown back, and her bonnet ha: 
slipped aside exposing her thin, light-coloured hair, which her 
and there showed patches of grey. The worn, pale face wa 
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touched with stillness, the hands were lying palms upward, like 
a tired child’s. The helpless attitude thrilled the man with a 
sharp sense of compunction and pity. He bent over her. “Be 
you Miss Penelope Needle?” he asked gently. She started, 
opened her eyes, meeting his that were hastily withdrawn, and 
gathered herself to her feet in some confusion. 

Her fingers trembled as she smoothed her ruffled locks and 
re-arranged her bonnet, but finding that his embarrassment 
equalled, if it did not exceed hers, she, woman-like, recovered her 
composure. ‘You are the gentleman who wrote to me the 
other day?”’ 

« Aye, that’s about it.” 

“ Have you anything to tell me?” 

‘Lor’ bless ’ee I dwunno,” he answered, gazing helplessly 
ther. ‘I must hear all about your fam’ly, an’ what you earns 
vy your lace afore I bezins my part.” 

This was no more than Miss Penelope expected. People 
vho hear of things to their advantage—delightful phrase !—must 
ecessarily prove their right to the same. ‘‘ Let us come and 
it down,” she said, leading the way to a fallen tree trunk that 
‘as screened from the path by aclump of bushes. She placed 

rself at one end, he retired to the other; and thus separated 

listened, comparatively at his ease, while she told her 
wry. Asshe proceeded and his interest awoke, he unconsciously 
iged nearer the speaker, the conclusion of the tale finding 
m, to his unbounded surprise, close beside her. 

‘© And your mother ?” he asked. 

Miss Penelope flushed. ‘* Dead—dead, like the rest,” she 
plied, looking away and struggling for speech. 
~ «So you be all alone in the world?” 

She nodded assent. During the silence that followed, a 
range thing occurred—a thing for which the man could only 
count later by the lucid explanation that ‘‘ summat seemed to 
me over him just anyhow.” It appeared to him at the time as 
a power outside himself, an impulse with which he had 
thing to do, drew his hand from the coat pocket where it had 
en blamelessly resting, and guided it to where Miss Penelope’s 
y clasped in her lap. His one big palm hid both hers, and he 
und their soft touch so pleasant that he forgot to remove the 

offending member, even when a tear splashed upon it, moist and 
arm. ‘* Dwun’t’ee cry, now dwun’t’ee,” he implored, blowing 
nose violently, ‘‘I’ll see as you gets your rights—never 
you fear. I be a man o’ my word; what | sez, I sticks to.” 
\nd Miss Penelope, looking up at his rugged face, felt she might 
accept the statement without reserve. She sped back through 
the meadows to Roundabout Cot that afternoon, a younger woman 
than she had come, and richer by the net gain of a friend. 

Four Sundays in succession the two met at the wicket 
gate. The man was the earlier to arrive atter that first interview, 
and when the woman caught sight of his tall figure against the 
ereen background, her face would dimple and flush until it grew 
quite pretty. For the space of an hour they would sit side by 
side on the fallen tree discussing various topics, among them the 
hypothetical ‘* Advantage,” which, Miss Penelope decided, was 
probably a debt owed long since to her dead father by someone 
whose conscience had but just now awakened. When she 
questioned her companion on the subject, he would reply that 
“things was gettin’ along nicely an’ twud all come right in 
time” if she had patience, of which commodity in truth she 
possessed no small store. 

The man’s state of mind at this juncture was what might be 
called complicated, and the shortness of his temper gave rise to 
much speculation on the part of his acquaintance. As he 
plodded back to the village after his fourth interview with 
Miss Penelope, he muttered strange words into his beard, and 
stopped from time to time to shake his head perplexedly. His 
steps dragged ever more slowly, and when he arrived at a small 
red brick house halfway up the street, he halted several minutes 
on the threshold before he could decide to enter. Stair by stair 
he mounted heavily to an upper room where he sank intoa chair, 
removed his hat, wiped his brow, and sighed. ‘ Well,” snapped 
Timothy Arding from the bed to which he was chained by a 
broken leg, ‘*what ha’ you got to tell me this time. Will she 
tek ma or wun’t she ?”’ 

“I’m _ blessed if 1 know,” broke out John, who, as a matter 
of fact, expressed himself as the reverse of blessed. 

‘Not know ?”’ shrilled the widower, “‘ you’ve bin a-leadin’ 
up to ’t these fower weeks an’ ha’n’t come to ’t yet? You be a 
poor kind of a go-betwixt you be, John Tibbs. If you’d had to 
pay Susan Cater fur lookin’ arter you full an’ wholly fur a month, 
when you med ha’ had another ooman graciously, I reckon 
you'd ha’ bin a bit quicker over the job. But ther’, if sa be as 
you wants a thing done you must do ’t yourself, as I allus sez. 

«« Aye, even your courtin,” put in John grimly. 

“To think o’ the money I’ve spent wi’ Susan an’ the doctor, 
an’ me earnin’ nothink all this whiled!”” moaned Timothy. 

“**T wud ha’ bin a deal cheaper to ha’ had the ladder mended.” 

John, who was feeling sore, could not resist this gibe at 
his friend’s niggardliness. 

‘How wur I to know as he wur gwine to break an’ let me 
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down?” retorted Arding, ‘‘a never played ma sich a trick afore; 
the very day, too, as I wrote the letter! But you must bring 
me a plain answer—-yes or no—next Sunday; I can’t go dilly- 
dallyin’ on like this no longer——”’ 

John leapt to his feet. ‘I'll go this once ’cause I gin 
"ee my word when you were brought low wi’ your accidenk, an’ 
I ben’t one to deny myself; but never no more sa long as I lives, 
will I do any man’s courtin’—save my own—”’ this last beneath 
his breath—‘‘an’ thereto I takes my solemn oath.” Before 
Timothy could find words wherewith to reply to this outburst 
his unwilling envoy was downstairs and in the street. 

The problem of how to obtain that ‘plain answer” to a 
question which had not so much as been hinted at, occupied 
John’s thoughts day and night through the ensuing week. Hewas 
no nearer a solution when for the last time he reached the 
trysting-place, and had he been less absorbed by his anxieties he 
would have noticed that Miss Penelope also showed signs of 
distress. Her cheeks were paler than usual, dark rings encircled 
her eyes. ‘Please, Mr. Tibbs,” she began, omitting the usual 
greeting, ‘ when can I have some of the money ? I want it badly.” 

He gave her a blank stare. In the confusion wrought 
by Timothy’s ultimatum he had forgotten this aspect of the 
affair. ‘*The money did you say? Why, there ain't any to 
come to ’ee.”’ 

‘None at all ? not a penny?” she asked, searching his face 
with an anxious gaze. 

He shook his head. ‘It’s bin a mistake from beginnin’ to 
end.” 

Indeed it had! She turned away and groped blindly for 
the fastening of the gate. 

“1 think TV’ll go home,” she said almost in a whisper. 
“Oh! whatever shall we do?” 

‘*Wait a minute,” cried John, ‘there’s something I did 
ought to tell ’ee.” He led her to their usual seat and stood 
beside her, watching her quietly wipe away the tears which 
gathered and brimmed over. The sight did not tend to allay 
the dumb, helpless rage against himself and Timothy that 
burned like a slow fire within his breast. ‘I’m sorry to be so 
foolish,” began the little woman with meek apology, ‘ but I’ve 
been countin’ on the money, and it comes a bit hard at first to 
know there isn’t any. ‘Specially now, when I don’t know 
where to lay my hand on a shilling.” 

*T thought you earned plenty by your lace ? 

«So I do, but mother got at the piece I had just finished— 
a beautiful flounce that would have brought me pounds, and had 
taken me weeks to make. She found it two nights ago and tore 
it to: rags. * 

John sat down suddenly. ‘ Your mother?” he gasped, 
*‘ you told me she was dead.” 

Miss Penelope’s tears flowed faster than ever. ‘* Yes I did,” 
she wailed; ‘“‘oh, I’m a wicked woman, I’ve been deceivin’ you 
all this time—you that ha’ been so kind! She isn’t dead. I'm 
obliged to hide her away ’cause she’s not quite like other folks.” 

An idea that was almost an inspiration flashed through 
John’s brain. What would Timothy say, he wondered, to a 
mother-in-law—one, moreover, who was ‘not quite like other 
folks?’’ He remained long silent. When he spoke it was to 
ask, in a singularly cheerful tone, “How came it that your 
mother spoilt your lace ?’ 

His companion’s eyes clouded at the recollection. ‘I woke 
up two nights ago thinkin’ I heard someone in the kitchen. 
Mother’s bed was empty, so [ crept downstairs and there she 
was with the lamp alight sittin’ at my lace pillow. The 
threads were all twisted an’ tangled, some of the bobbins were 
broken, and my beautiful flounce, that o’ny wanted finishin’ off 
was lyin’ torn into shreds over the kitchen floor. I cried when 
I saw it; but I couldn’t be cross with mother, who didn’t know 
she was doin’ any harm. She used to be a beautiful worker 
before she was l:ke—you know—and she often tries to get at 
my pillow.” 

“You did ought to send her to the ’sylum; ’ten’t right for 
’ee to live alone wi’ sich as she.”’ John’s voice sounded harsh; 
that may have been, however, because he found some difficulty 
in steadying it. 

“1 couldn't put her away,” she cried, “it would kill her. 
That is why I never stay long in one place and always choose 
lone houses; if people knew about her they would take her from 
me. She isn’t often troublesome, and I’m not afraid of her.’’ 

** What made her like it ?”’ 

Miss Penelope shivered despite the warm sunshine. 

‘You remember I told you the first Sunday we met, 
that father had a small farm down Northamptonshire way. 
Times were bad ; folks didn’t pay him, and he was unable to pay 
in his turn. He couldn’t face ruin and disgrace—poor father !— 
and--he died. Mother went into the barn one day; it was dusk, 
and she saw him, as she thought, standing under the beam. She 
called to him but he didn’t answer; then she went up and touched 
him to find—to find——”’ Miss Penelope’s voice failed her. “It 
was dreadful,” she added presently, ‘and worst for mother, who 
has never been the same since.” 


” 
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Again a lengthened silence followed, broken by John, who 
rose to his feet. ‘It’s time I was goin’ home,” said he, and 
strode away, forgetting to bid her good-bye or, as sie reflected 
with grieved surprise, to express a hope of future meetings. She 
could not know that all the way back to Bassett his thoughts 
were busy on her account, and that more than once he stopped 
to shake his fist at an imaginary antagonist and to mutter: ‘If 
he dwun’t do handsome by her I'll breek his head, that I will, if 
I goes to jail fur’t—the poor little cratur !”’ 

John found the inevitable question awaiting him from 
Timothy, who was now promoted to the kitchen. ‘ Well! what 
do she say?” 

“She'll take your offer an’ be glad, ‘cause she an’ her 
mother will have a good home.” 

The widower’s jaw dropped. ‘You telled me she hadn't 
narra mother.” 

“That wur a mistake; she’ve got one right anuff, as ben’t 
quite like other folks, an’ wun’t be parted from her darter,’”” was 
the cheerful rejoinder. ‘1 telled miss that needn’t make no 
difference, seein’ you’ve plenty o’ room in this big house.” 

“You girt clumberin’ fool,” screamed Arding, ‘a child 
would ha’ managed things better ’n you ha’ done. Do ’ee think 
as I wants a mother-law to feed an’ clothe as well as a missus? 
Let alone one as ben’t like other folks?” 

“You needn’t mind that, she ben’t dangerous, leastways 
not to speak on,” quoth John, soothingly, “1 dwun’t suppose 
she’d murder ’ee in your bed.” 

“No, I reckon I’d murder she fust. Let her go to the 
’sylum.” 

“Aye, you could easy settle it that way. Boord would 
make you help pay for your mother-law, but you’ve plenty o’ 
money ; you could spare a trifle every week.” 

“7 wun’t marry her!” exclaimed the suitor, with desperate 
decision. ‘Go back an’ say I wun’t have her on no terms 
whatsomever.” 

“Softly, Tim ; you be in too big a hurry. This job wants 
to be managed keerful-like, or she’ll be having ’ee up afore the 
coort for deceivin’ of her.”” The victim writhed in his chair. 

“Oh, lor, what be I to do?” 

“If you axes me, I should say you’d best offer her summit 
to keep quiet. Let me tell her civil that you’e changed your 
mind about marryin’; no offence meant to her, an’ that you'd 
take it kind if she’d accept a present to say no more about the 
matter.” 

‘* How much will she want?’ moaned Timothy. 

“ Five pounds, may be, ’ud quiet her.” 

**Five pounds! One, you mean.” 

“] means what | sez,” returned John firmly, ‘an’ I reckon 
you'll ha’ to promise an’ vow never to breath a word about it to 
a livin’ soul.” 

“IT swears a solemn oath I never will. Not even to 
Susan Cater.” - 

“’T would make you look queer if folks heard as you 
wur that put to fur a wife you wrote a deceivin’ letter to a 
stranger an’ backed down ‘cause ske’d got a mother.” 

Arding vouchsafed no rerly, his friend’s method of stating 
facts, if convincing, was certainly not agreeable. 

The following evening John, his face and hands newly 
washed, sallied forth across the fields, which lay steeped in 
mellow sunshine, and took his way up the green lane where lay 
Roundabout Cot. It stood flush with the grass track, presenting 
to passers-by a low strip of mud wall, pierced by a single window. 
The roof on this side descended in a long slope to within a few 
feet of the ground, which gave the dwelling a curious round- 
backed appearance—hence its name. The high front of the 
cottage and the garden were hidden by a box hedge in which 
was set a wooden door. Jahn opened this, walked up the path, 
and turned the corner to find himself in the flagged ‘ court” 
before the entrance. A few yards away sat Miss Penelope, bending 
over what he guessed to be her lace pillow. The click of the 
bobbins, as she plied them with deft, rapid fingers, that paused 
only to move a pin in the pattern, reached his ear where he 
stood. He waited some moments, gazing at the scene—at the 
blossoms in the border, sweet williams, pansies, and other 
homely flowers like those he grew in his own garden; at the half 
opened door, beyond which the kitchen showed mysterious and 
dim ; at the saucy sparrows pecking round the lace-maker’s feet, 
oblivious of the cat, which sat erect on the window sill near by 
gravely washing its face. 

“Good evening,” he said, but softly, lest he should startle 
her overmuch. She turned her head, pushed back her chair, and 
rose, shy welcome in her eyes. ‘1 found there was a bit o’ 
money to come to ’ee arter all,” he began, speaking fast that he 
might say what he had to before his courage oozed away. 
“’Tis on’y a matter o’ ten pound but that’s better ’n nought, 
eh?” 

She looked from him to the ten golden sovereigns shining 
in his palm, and the bright colour crept up to her brow. ‘ Mr. 
Tibbs, I believe you are giving me this to make up for having 
disappointed me.” 
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«No, no! it’s rightly yours—owin’ to 
two men, I mean—who’d rather their 


He mopped his face. 
you, my dear, by a man 
names wasn’t mentioned.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, implicitly believing the 
statement. 

“There's summat I wanted to ask ’ee,” continued John, 
trying to fit the toe of his hob-nailed boot into a chink between 
the flags, “‘ ha’ you ever thought o’ getting married ?” 

Miss Penelope did not at once reply; when she spoke her 
voice sounded tremulous and foriorn. ‘‘Once—a long time ago 
—before--you know what.” 

He nodded. ‘* Will youthink on’t agen ? Now? Wi’ me?” 

“1 cannot, I cannot—there’s mother !”’ 

“If 1 takes one I'll take both. I dwun’t want to part ’ee.’ 

She put her hand on his. ‘Come indoors,” leading hin 
towards the kitchen. There in the twilight sat an old, ok 
woman, bowed and shrunken, who muttered continually 
herself, while her restless fingers plucked at everything withi 
reach. Even John shrank back aghast at the mowing, gibberin, 
wreck of humanity. 

‘‘ How could I bring her into any man’s home?” asked th 
daughter. 

‘If sa be as you'll come, I’ll take her too,’ 
answer. 

Miss Penelope shook her head. ‘ No, your life shall not b: 
spoiled as mine has been. Oh, how sorry | am for myself 
how sorry, John!” and she put up her hands to hide the tear: 
that were running over her cheek. 

‘What about me, then ?”’ 

“You're different! You’re aman, and maybe you will fin 
somebody else——” 

** ] dwun’t want somebody else; I wants you, wi’ your littl 
white face and your brave heart, and by——” he swore a dee} 
oath as he flung his arms round her—‘‘ it you wun’t take me now, 
Pll go on axin’ ’ee till you do.” 

Once more he proved as good as his word. Six month 
later he repeated his offer, and again Miss Penelope put it aside, 
with increased pain but a purpose no less steadfast. She will do 
so for the third time before long, unless meantime she finds caus 
to change her decision. This, by the way, is not unlikely, for, 
though John tries to crush down anything approaching 
satisfaction at the sight, he canhot fail to perceive that old Mrs. 
Needle grows rapidly weaker. 

Susan Cater, after having had the life worried out of her, as 
she expressed it, was at last induced to espouse Timothy, who 
declares that she now performs by him the office described above. 
He shakes his head on the rare occasions when he and his friend 
find themselves alone together, and says mournfully that John 
was right. ‘I'd better have bid as I was, a1’ how I come to 
be such a fool as to stick my head agen into the collar is more’n 
1 can tell.” To which John returns answer that “it depends 
purty much on who runs alongside ‘ee whether you be 
com ’fer’ble in matreemony or not. You did ought to ha’ choosed 
some nice little, saft little, gentie thing, stead of a girt, stifl 
necked ooman like Susan, whio’ll scarce let ’ee call your soul your 
own, much less your money.” Which speech is hardly 
generous, all things considered, on John’s part. 

“If on’y I could ha’ found sich!” cries Timothy; ‘ but 
there ben’t many, | take it, like that about here.” 

‘“Not many,” the other agrees. ‘* I’ve heard o’ one. I found 
her,” and, he adds to himself, smiling mysteriously at the ceiling, 
“ ] means to keep her, ‘cause findin’s keepin’s all the world over.” 


” 
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Tur HEATHER AND ITS VARIETIES, 


HE beauty of the Heather on the Scottish hills is proverbial, an! 
on a small scale this flood of colour can be reproduced in t 
garden. There are several virieties. Besides the White Heath 
(alba), which is, except in colour, a counterpart of the type, the 
are others—viz., tenius alba, that forms a freely-brinched y 
slender-growing plant ; it is one of the earliest to flower. Sear! 
is of quite Lold growth and will frequently flower until the late autumn ;_ wh! 
rigida alba is of strony spreading growth and different to either of the precedin 
the spikes are usually large. In pilosa, or pubescens alba, the spikes are ve 
fine and the leaves quite pubescent, a distinct feature. Pumila alba is also 
white-flowered Heather of low growth, and smaller than any hitherto nam 
Coloured varieties include Alporti, a vigorous Heather with rich purple flow: 
borne until the late autumn; it is a good companion to the white-flower 
Searlei. The double variety, flore-pleno, has flowers like those of species in colou 
but they are double, like little rosettes. The flowers of coccinea are very brig! 
and much the same may be said of those of dumosa rubra, which is much li 
alba minor in growth. In tenius the flowers are more of a scarlet colour at 


very bright. Differences in foliage and in habit, rather than in flower, form 
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distinctive teatures of several varieties. Notable among these are aurea, in which 
the foliage is quite golden in colour, and in cuprea it deepens in the sunshine to 
quite coppery orange. Pygmezea forms a dense dark green tuft, like some moss, 
and in variegata the leaves are white and normal green, a mixture of the two. In 
growing Heathers the soil must be free from lime, and where it is too heavy for 
them add peat or leaf-mould. 

PLANTING ROSES IN SPRING. 

A few years ago the man who planted Roses in spring was regarded as a 
danger to the community. He was mad. But gardening changes, and it is quite 
usual to plant in spring-—-not from pots, but direct from the open ground. Of course, 
autumn planting is still the most suitable, unless the varieties are exceptionally 
tender, when we should plant in March, or even as late as early April. When 
one has missed the autumn, then prepare for spring hy thoroughly trenchinz the 
soil, although we have planted in soil that had only been prepared a few days 
before it received the Roses. It is wise, however, to lay a good foundation and 

ave plenty of sweet soil for the roots to lay hold of, as the gardener says, and 
spread quickly to support the expanding leaves and the quickly succeeding burst 
f blossom. Almost any group of Roses can be put in now—the Teas, Hybrid 
Teas, Chinas, Polyanthas, and others—and have a good mass of one variety. 
\ medley of many varieties is a mistake. One loses the full force of the 
olour:ng, and interest in a particular Rose departs, when perhaps its colouring 
s killed by some unhappy association. Of course, the size of the bed or beds 
just depend upon the size of the garden. The writer enjoys a group of twenty 
trong plants, but a mass of ten is very pleasant to see in their full, fresh, dewy 
eauty on the opening of a summer day. Until you become a little bit of a 
pecialist seek out the strong-growing 
arieties, and leave the weaklings until 
yur experience has ripened. Roses 
the nature of the ever-beautiful Vis- 
ountess Folkestone, Caroline Testout, 
e hybrid China Mme. Laurette 
iessimy, Griiss an Teplitz, Mme. Abel 
hatenay, Gustave Regis, Marie Van 
loutte, Hotz Edith Gifford, and as 
imbers Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Alfred. 
arriére, Bennett’s Seedling, Ard’s 
Rover, Bardou Job, and Aimée Vibert, 
are a hundred times safer than any of 
ihe newer acquisitions of doubtful hardi- 
sood; and remember, too, that the 
‘ose is not a flower for one spot—a 
vergola or a flower-bed—but should 
nter into every phase of the garden life, 
nd be used where possible as a hedze. 

In a letter before us reference is 
made to the value of the Rose for 
making hedges. Our correspondent 
says: ‘*There are few gardens that 
would not be improved by a low hedge 
of monthly Roses if such a hedge is 
not already in existence, or a_ still 
dwarfer hedge of the pretty hybrid 
Polyanthas, so well adapted either for 
low hedges or for bedding. Low walls 
by glass houses would provide a place 
for many a Tea Rose such as Souvenir 
d’Elise Vardou; they should be given 
good soil. The best plan is to remove 
the existing material to a depth of 3ft. 
and put in about 7in. or 8in. of broken 
bricks, stones, or clinkers, then fill up 
with good warm and_ well - rotted 
manure. I, have seen Mme. de Watte- 
ville, Hon. Edith Gifford, Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, and other varieties develop 
into splendid bushes when planted in 
these positions. It must be remembered 
that rather more moisture is required 
during the summer than for plants in 
the open garden. A good plan is to 
leave a cavity round the base of the 
plant, so that liquid manure when given 
will not be wasted.” 





IHIARDY WINTER-FLOWERING IRISES. 

Few plants are more beautiful than, 
and show such a varicty of colour and 
formas, the Irises, and undoubtedly among these the more interesting are those of 
the bulbous class, which flower during the winter and early spring. Almost 
without a single exception as far as their culture is concerned they are easily 
managed. In some hard clayey binding soils they are better if lifted every year, 
but in a well-drained lighter soil, whether sandy or loamy is immaterial, they 
need only an occasional lifting and replanting. The lifting is done as soon as 
they have died off, say, in the early part of June, and they should be replanted 
not later than the beginning of September ; if left longer out of the ground they 
deteriorate. Shelter against gales is essential, as wind would certainly injure or 
destroy both foliage and flowers, killing sometimes the whole stock. In planting 
bulbous Irises of this class for the first time one should always ascertain whether 
they are home-grown bulbs or imported from their native country. If imported, 
especially when from a milder climate, probably also an earlier season, such as 
we have from Palestine, with a spring perhaps six weeks to two months earlier 
than ours, such bulbs demand increased shelter both from frost and wind ; they 
may be quite hardy, when more acclimatised, the second or third year, but 
would greatly suffer the first year. We have seen Iris Danfordiw, imported 
bulbs, killed by a few days’ severe frost, although we know it is quite hardy 
when acclimatised. Imported bulbs require also to be planted much earlier. 
Our own experience is that they cannot with safety te left longer out of the 
ground than August ; if later, they lose their vitality, although the same kind 
wher home-grown can be kept till November dry and out of the soil. All 
bulbous Irises make splendid pot plants, and would force. Thus Iris reticulata 
flowering out of doors in February or March can be had, if early potted up, and 
put in heat, say, at the end of November, at Christmas time. Early-flowering 
Irises, such as Iris Histrio, for early flowering need only early potting up, and if 





FREESIAS. shake the bulbs 
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imported bulbs they invariably flower between the end of November and middle 
of December. The most important section of winter-flowering Irises is that 
allied to Iris reticulata, perhaps the best known ; they all have the characteristic 
ovate bulb with the pretty fibrous reticulate tunic, the chief distinction being in 
the colour of the flowers. 

/ris reticulata. —T nis is one of the last in bloom, and cannot be called winter- 
flowering. It is well known in English gardens, with its long leaves and large 
deep violet-blue and Violet-scented flowers, marked with golden yellow. It is 
very peculiar, although it is fairly prolific. It has never, to our knowledge, been 
found wild. All tne bulbs ever introduced under the name of Iris reticulata 
were Iris reticulata var. purpurea, often called I. reticulata Krelagei; but 
we think the former name, by the laws of priority, being at the same time 


more descriptive, ought to have the preference. The flowers of this form 
are of a light purple, changing to a dull purple colour. ‘It is a very common 


Caucasian plant. 

/. sophenensis is the nearest allied to I. reticulata purpurea, but is dwarfer, 
and has very long straight falls or lower segments. Like the latter, it fowers 
in January or early in February. 

7. bakeriana.—A true I. reticulata, and the darkest in colour ; it is deep 
purple, the falls being netted white and the lamina of falls marked with a purple- 
black spot. It flowers in January, imported bulbs often in December. A 
remarkably distinct and pretty form. 

7, reticulata cyanea.—A smali-growing dwarf plant which we believe was first 
introduced, as far as England is concerned, by Mr. Ware of Tottenham, from 
bulbs received by Dr. Scharrer of Tiflis, who, we believe, collected it when on a 
tour through Armenia, I[t was one of 
the most prolific, and seemed to be one 
of the most hardy, when first received, 
which was about 1880, but from some 
cause it has since almost disappeared. 
The flowers are small pale blue and 
sweetly scented ; it blooms during 
January and the beginning of February. 
Among seedlings raised from this batch 
some pure white and pale lilac forms 
were found, which, however, were lost 
the following year. 

/. reticulata, or the Netted Iris, is 
unquestionably the most beautiful of 
the whole bulbous group, but among 
other bulbous Irises there are many 
gems which flower on the edge of 
winter and continue into _ spring. 
Thus, I. persica, I. alata, I. sindjarensis, 
I. Tauri, the lovely I. histrioides, which 
should be in the smallest collection, 
I. rosenbachiana, and I. Vartani are 
noteworthy. To enjoy these bulbous 
Irises to the full we like them neur to 
us in a window-box or in pots in a little 
cold house where the flowers are close 
to the eye and one can look into them 
and discern their beautiful colouring 
and smell their sweet fragrance. 

FREESIAS. 

The Freesia is a deliciously fragrant 
flower, creamy and ivory white, with, 
in the case of F. Leichtlini, a blotch of 
yellow in the throat. It is curious that 
amateurs do not grow this group more 
freely. Only a greenhouse is needful, 
and the flowers appear in profusion, 
filling the house with their sweet and 
almost sickly fragrance. The time to 
re-pot is about August, as it is better 
to re-pot before growth begins than 
afterwards. It is only needful to have 
a greenhouse or a garden frame for 
growing the Freesia, and the less 
artificial heat given the better, as then 
che flowers attain their full size and 
beauty of colouring. The best soil is 
a mixture of loam and leaf-mould with 
some silver sand added. In August 
from the old soil 

and select the largest for flowering. 
The smaller ones can be selected and planted in somewhat deep pans, so as to 
get them ready for another year. When potted, remove them to a cold frame 
or the shady shelf of a greenh use; keep the soil moderately moist, and as 
growth proceeds give water more liberally. Frost must be kept out of the 
irame, in which the plants should remain until on the point of flowering, but when 
flowers are desired at Christmas, trans‘er them to the warmest corner of the 
greenhouse at the end of October. About the middle of December remove 
them to a house kept at a temperature of about 60deg. by night and 7odeg. 
by day. Whilst the foliage is yellowing still, keep them supplied with moisture, 
gradually withholding it as it decays. 


SPANISH IrIs, 


This charming summer flowering plant is so familiar that one hould perhaps 
apologise for referring to it. A writer in the Garden, however, makes a remark 
with reference to the advisability of planting this Iris in differen: situations so as 
to ensure a prolonged flowering season, and it is one with which we are altogether 
in accord, for one cannot have these charming flowers throughout too long a 
season. The writer above referred to planted a large number on a narrow 
north-west border some few years ago, and says they grow s‘ronger every year, 
giving plenty of flowers when those in the open border are over. One curious 
circumstance is that instead of coming true to colour nine-tenths of them are 
yellow. Why the change of situation should so radically affect the plants as to 
alter the colour of their flowers is somewhat difficult to understand. Spanish 
Irises are not the only plants that may with advantage be planted ina variety of 
situations so as to supply a continued succession of flowers. Aquilegias, 
Pyrethrums, and Campanulas are other plants that may be so treated. 
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HERE is very much in the history, character, and 
stately beauty of Wilton House to commend it to the 
attention and admiration of Englishmen. Its associa- 
tions are interwoven with the lives of the famous, it is 
in itself a wonderful architectural creation, its noble 

apartments contain many masterpieces of great sculptors and 
painters, and it is surrounded by gardens surpassingly beautiful. 
{ts interests are therefore many-sided. In the long line of its 
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possessors distinction has alighted on almost every one; they have 
been men equally famous in the court and the field, and even 
still more do they hold a large place in the intellectual history of 
the country. If some among them, in the heat of their young 
blood, ** Quicken’d with youthful spleen and warlike rage,” not 
one of them ever failed to become a liberal patron of learning 
and the arts. In these pages the gardens at Wilton have already 
been illustrated and described. The purpose is now to regard 
the mansion architecturally, 
and to enter some of its 
princely chambers, there to 
survey the beauties flowing 
from the liberal hands _ of 
successive Earls of Pembroke, 
HAG and in part designed by the 
wake <enius of Inigo Jones: 
**Pembroke’s princely dome, where 
mimic Art 
Decks with a dazzling hand the 
magic powers ; 
Its living hues where the warm 
pencil pours, 
And breathing forms from the rude 
marble start.” 


We do not forget that the 
house is in a real sense the 
vesture of the man; that its 
character springs from his 
individuality, and thus that it 
is the reflection of the person- 
alities of those who have dwelt 
therein. It would be unpar- 
donable, therefore, to forget 
the Herberts, Earls of Pem- 
broke—the architect-earls, and 
cognoscenti—who__ reared = and 
adorned the structure we 
depict. We scarcely know 
what lofty thoughts thei: 
dwelling-place may not inspire, 
for here is enshrined very 
much that Englishmen prize- 
the memory of great men, 
statesmen and soldiers, thos: 
of chivalrous- heart, poets, 
painters, and thinkers. It 
would be pleasant to believ: 
that the hand of Holbein might 
be traced in its earlier archi 
tecture, though it is scarcely 
possible that he can _ hav 
designed the porch associated 
with his name. We know that 
Shakespeare with his troupe 
performed here before the king, 
that the first folio was dedicate« 
to William Herbert, third Ear 
of Pembroke, Lord Chamber 
lain, and to Philip Herbert, 
Earlof Montgomery, his brother 
The memory of Ben Jonson anc 
of Massinger, whose father wa 
a retainer of the family, linger 
here. We_can still less forge 
that Sir Philip Sidney, walking 
in its groves, wrote part of his 
“ Arcadia” at Wilton. 

Sir William Herbert, first 
. “country LiFe." Earl of Pembroke, Aubrey’s 
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“mad young fighting fellow,” who married the sister of Catherine 
Parr, had received from Henry VIII. the grant of the late Abbey 
of Wilton, and in his house there received Edward VI. in 1552. 
He showed a certain dexterity in politics beyond his associates, 
for, having been concerned with Northumberland in the plot in 
favour of Lady Jane Grey, he was with the Lord Mayor when 
Mary was proclaimed in Cheapside. When she was dead, 
he hastened to Hatfield, and was at Elizabeth’s first council. <A 
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third wife, the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, is commemorated in 
the famous epitaph assigned to Ben Jonson, but really by 
William Brown: : 
‘« Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ! 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Wise, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee!” 
It was this great lady’s son who rose to such eminence in 
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man of strong personality and great power was this creator of 
Wilton House. Of his building there, the east front, much 
altered, alone remains, together with the elaborate porch, which 
has been alluded to, traditionally associated with Holbein, and now 
standing by itself in the grounds of the house. Improvements 
were effected by the second Earl, a man of high attainment, whose 
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his time—‘‘ the Hamlet of Charles’s Court,’’ as the late Dr. 
S. R. Gardiner calls him—and who became a new Mecenas i! 
his patronage of men of letters. Shakespeare, Massinger, 
Jonson, Donne, and many more gained by his favour. [nig 
Jones is said to have visited Italy at his expense. The Earl 
and his brother were “the incomparable pair of brethren” 
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to whom the Shakespeare folio was 
dedicated. In the autumn of 1603, the 
Court was for two months installed at 
Wilton House. owing to the prevalence 
of plague in London, and Shakespeare 
and his company performed there on 
December 2nd in that year. The Earl 
delighted in the company of men of 
letters, and hisson Philip, who succeeded 
as fourth Earl, was in many ways like him. 
He stood high in the favour of Charles I., 
who, says Aubrey, ‘did love Wilton 
above all places.” The King visited 
Wilton every summer before the Civil 
War, and was greatly interested in the 
building operations which were going on 
there. We have the authority of Aubrey 
for saying that, at the suggestion of 
Charles, the garden front of the house was 
rebuilt on an enlarged scale in 1633. 
fhe King wished the Earl to employ 
Inigo Jones, but that great architect was 
at the time busily occupied in the works 
at Greenwich, and ‘ recommended it to 
an ingenious architect, M. Solomon de 
Caux, a Gascoigne, who performed it 
very well.” It is interesting to know 
that the gardens were laid out by Solo- 
non’s son or nephew, Isaac de Caux, 
vho described and figured them in his 
‘¢Hortus Penbrochianus.” ; 

The south side of the house was 
burnt about the year 1647, and was 
rebuilt from the design of Inigo Jones, 
under the superintendence of John Webb, 
who married his niece. Extraordinary 
interest attaches to this work of the great 
architect who so profoundly and perma- 
nently influenced the development of 
f{nglish architecture upon classic lines, 
in that it was one of his latest produc- 
tions. He died at the age of seventy- 
nine, in 1652, and had been through all 
the troubles of the Civil War, including 
the prolonged siege of Basing House, in 
which he was shut up. Although, there- 
fore, it is probable that he was not 
himself much at Wilton at the time, 
there can be no doubt that the designs 
were from his hand, and on that ground 
Wilton House is a particularly interest- 
ing example of domestic architecture. 
rhe stables were also designed by Inigc 
Jones, and Evelyn, who visited the place 
in 1654, said that they were well ordered 
and “ yielded a graceful front, by reason 
of the walks of lime trees, with the 
court and fountains of the stable, adorned 
with Casars’ heads.” The renown of the 
famous architect is very great. . “ It was 
the Vox Europz,” says Webb, ‘that 
named him ‘Vitruvius Britannicus.’ 
What was truly meant by the art of 
design was scarcely known in_ this 
kingdom until he brought it into use 
and esteem amongst us here. He was 
generally learned, eminent for archi- 
tecture, a great geometrician, and in 
designing with his pen (as Sir Anthony 
Vandyke used to say) not to be equalled 
by whatsoever great masters in his time 
for the boldness, softness, sweetness, and 
sureness of his touches.” 

The fourth Earl of Pembroke was 
a great collector, and works of Titian 
and Giorgione adorned his walls, but the 
fifth Earl, who, like his father, sided with 
the Parliament, sold many of the books 
and pictures. Successive owners have 
since added very much to the beauty and 
attraction of the place. The eighth Earl, 
a man of exalted taste and learning, was 
a collector of statuary, while his suc- 
cessor, who has been spoken of as the 
architect-earl, and inherited his father’s 
taste as a virtuoso, was esteemed by 
Horace Walpole as ‘a second Inigo 
Jones.” This Earl effected many im- 
provements at Wilton. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
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the house presents considerable evidences 
of being an alteration and recasting of an 
older structure. The particular tront— 
the south—designed by Jones is 188it. 
long and contains in all seven rooms, of 
which the double cube room, occupying 
the centre of the front, and so-calied 
because its dimensions are 6oft. by 3oft., 
stands out pre-eminently as the work ot 
the celebrated architect. It was specially 
designed to receive the famous Vandykes, 
which still adorn its walls, and Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield says of it that it is 
‘‘probably the most beautiful room in 
any house in this country.” Three of 
our pictures illustrate this glorious 
apartment, and reveal its character 
better than words could describe it. The 
harmony of the proportions and _ the 
richness and beauty of the architectura 
ornamentation are very impressive. On 
one side are three lofty windows, whik 
the other three walls were panellec 
expressly to receive the Vandykes, and 
it must be admitted that the framework 
is worthy of the pictures. The white 
walls, with the gilded enrichment, throw 
into relief the glorious works which hang 
upon them, and the dark hues of the 
domed ceiling, which has an architectural 
design by Signor Tommaso, and panels 
taken from the legend of Perseus, have 
an excellent character, although some of 
tts features seem too large for perfect 
unity of effect. The famous Vandyke 
seen in the large picture, contains 
portraits of Philip Earl of Pembroke 
and his Countess, and of eight members 
of their family, and stands alone among 
the works of the great artist. The 
figures are not dramatically associated, 
but they look out from the canvas and 
the colour is superb. Mr. Philips, R.A., 
thus spoke of the painting: ‘lam ata 
loss for words to convey my admiration 
of this picture. An air of nobleness 
reigns over it, with rich and deep colours. 
Yet I think the expression bad, and wish 
it had unity of subject, or any subject. 
But, as it is, when shall we ever see its 
like again?” The picture of the three 
children of Charles I. which hangs over 
the mantel-piece, and is well seen in one 
of the illustrations, is a beautiful work. 
The room has also an admirable 
Charles I. in armour, Henrietta Maria, 
the Duchess of Richmond and _ her 
dwarf, Mr. Gibson, Philip Earl of 
Pembroke and Penelope his wife, 
and several .other splendid works. 
The classic busts and adornments are 
scarcely less noteworthy, while the 
decorative details of the architectural 
design are truly admirable. There is, 
moreover, a right domestic character in 
this splendid apartment, and the coldness 
which is sometimes found in classic 
interiors is certainly absent here. 
Another notable room in the suite is 
the corner room, with a splendid archi- 
tectural mantel, over which is enframed 
a fine portrait of Prince Rupert by 
Honthrost. The perfection of the ¢lassic 
architecture and glorious pictures has 
a wonderful effect in this delightful 
chamber. The colonnade room, with its 
long line of fluted Ionic columns, and its 
grand architectural character and 
delicate colouring, is entitled to much 
admiration. The walls are white with 
gilded enrichments, and the clever union 
of the mantel design with the main 
entablature will be noticed. It cannot 
be denied, however, that the grotesque 
character of the ceiling somewhat mars 
the effect. Many fine pictures are here, 
including a notable Rubens and a 
remarkable Parmegiano. Not less 
noteworthy is the single cube room, 
although the inferiority of arckitectural 
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design will be noticed. Some of the adornments appear rather 
meaningless, and there are brackets which support nothing. 
Yet here, as elsewhere, the domestic character will be noted. 

Changes have been made in these rooms from time to 
time, and not all their features can be ascribed either to Inigo 
Jones or to Webb. Some of our pictures illustrate the 
work which Wyatt executed at Wilton House. Behind the 
south front is the reconstructed courtyard, which he planned 
with much skill, although the Gothic corridors belong to a 
period before the Gothic revival, and when the spirit of 
medieval architecture had not penetrated the character of design 
afresh. The lath and plaster vaulted corridors contain a glorious 
collection of marbles of value and interest, as will be seen in 
some of the pictures. Many of these were brought together by 
the eighth Earl, and include 
some which came from the 
collection of Thomas Earl of 
Arundel, and from the Gius- 
tiniani and Mazarin collections. 
Apollo, Jupiter, and the elder 
Faustina, a mosaic in relief 
of Hercules in the garden of 
Hesperides, and busts of Nero 
ind others, are among the best 
known. 

Wilton is rich indeed in 
irchitecture. The Palladian 
sridge over the Nadder in the 
ark, designed by Robert 
lorris, is a fine work, and the 
‘ntrance gateway by Chambers, - 
irmounted by an equestrian 
tatue of Marcus Aurelius, is 
success. The church at 
\Vilton, again, is a surprising 
xample of the Lombardic 
tyle of Northern Italy, 
lesigned by Wyatt for Lord 
lerbert of Lea and erected in 
884. Ithas a lofty campanile 
onnected with the edifice by a 
olonnade, and the front has 
ihree deeply-recessed porches, 
vhile the magnificent work in 
the interior is in porphyry, 
serpentine, rare marbles, and 
other valuable materials, and the 
woodwork and copper-work are 
inagnificent. Wilton, in short, 
is a place’ which — succes- 
sive owners have delighted 
to adorn, and it remains a 
monument illustrating the 
changing ideals of many 

venerations. 








HOOP-CUTTING 
IN BERKSHIRE. 


VERY nine years the 
copses are cut down. 
The cutting is bezun 
in the winter, and 
goes on into the early 
spring. Gradually, instead of 
the red-brown haze upon some 
hill or rising ground, an empty 
space appears, and we feel 
some of the sadness that 
always comes with the cutting 
down of trees. It may be 
that some beauty of the 
country that before was hidden 
is now opened out, some distant range of hills that we had not 
seen; perhaps we can even get a better sight of the sunset now. 
We are not reconciled. We miss the soft green curtain that 
we have watched being hung out there year after year—ever 
since we can remember, it almost seems, for nine years is a 
long time in any life. 

It is only later that consolat.on comes, and not only con- 
solation, but very adequate compensation —by-and-by, when the 
spring is here and the sun is shining. One day the brown space 
looks less brown than before; something seems to be covering 
its bareness, something that looks almost like the shadow of a 
cloud. We go across to see, and it is then that we are 
comforted, then that we no longer think regretfully of the filmy 
green curtain which we loved so well. We look across at the 
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distant hills, and are glad that they are no longer hidden. Some 
of their blueness and the blueness of the sky has come down 
into the little wood, and the air is full of the sweet scent of 
bluebells— 
‘* Tender bluebells at whose birth, 
The sod scarce heaved.” 

Primroses, too, are everywhere: amongst the roots of the large 
trees which are still standing, in the little ditches which cross 
the wood here and there, and hiding underneath the bluebells. 
We sit down and give ourseives over to the intoxication of the 
spring —that feeling which is full of a subtle sadness, even when 
it is most full of hope, and which can amount to an inexpressible 
pain. Then we go home with our hands filled with flowers. 

When the time has come for a wood to be cut down, it 
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is sold as it stands to a man who is called the copse-dealer. He 
undertakes the whole work, and hires the labour. It is for him 
that the copsemen and hoopmen work. The copsemen are 
the first to begin; they are the men who cut the wood down after 
it has been divided into lots or “ drifts” of five acres to each 
copseman. They not only cut the wood, but trim it, and make 
it up into bundles, to be sold either for firewood or broom-making, 
and get the rest ready for the hoopmen to work upon. 

It is necessary to explain what the “ hoops” are, for though 
they are called hoops, and will be hoops in another period of 
their existence, they are certainly not hoops, as the word is 
generally understood, when they leave the copse. They are 
then straight pieces of wood, which will be bent into hoops round 
casks and tubs, and used to strengthen and bind together boxes 








and casks. Most of the hoopmen have been at their work all 
their lives. It looks simple enough at first sight, but a closer 
inspection proves that it is not so easy as it appears. One 
old hoopman has been at it for fifty years, and his three 
sons, who work under him, since childhood. He is quite ready 
to be communicative, and to explain the intricacies of what has 
become to him an absolutely mechanical performance. Though 
he cannot be said to be a very lucid exponent of it, he, at any 
rate, makes you understand somehow. He isa little old man, 
whose back is bent with cease- 

less stooping at his work, and 

he wears a leathern apron and 

leathern sleeves over his coat. 

He suffers from rheumatics, 

and gravely acknowledges to 

carrying a piece of alum in his 

pocket as a remedy for the 

complaint. The remedy does 

not seem to have been a very 

efficacious one; perhaps _ his s 

faith in it has not been great 
enough. 

Upon a day of which the old 
man remarks that “it couldn’t 
a bin better if we’d med it 
oursels”’ it is pleasant to go 


into the copse and watch the a 
men at their work. The sun 
is shining warmly, there is —+— J 


almost a throb of spring in the 
air, one can almost fancy a faint 




















ereenness in the trees; but the i: 
cuckoo has not come yet, and i 

March has to be got through. Ay 
It will be well to make the most £ 
of the day, for on the morrow [FT re 
there may be frost, perhaps \ a 
even snow. a 





The copse is not all felled 
yet. Upon twosides of the bare 
space which has been already 
cleared a_ red-brown mass of 
trees still stands—oaks and ashes 
and elders, with here and there 
the slim stem of a silver birch 
which will still be there when 
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little distance off, are ‘ sheeving and finishing them. 
The arrangement for measuring the wood is_ primitive 
enough, but perhaps it might be difficult to contrive a more 
modern method to answer better. At regular intervals from 
each other, and the stake upon which the hoops are cut and 
split, posts are driven into the ground, so that they just project 
above it. One end of the piece of wood to be measured is iaid 
against one of the posts, and the other against the stake, and the 
post which the end of the hoop reaches determines the length of 
it. Theend that is upon the stake 
is then chopped to make the 
length exactly right, and with 
the same tool, a sharp little axe, 
the piece of wood is split through 
the middle. It is then thrown 
upon the proper pile of hoops, and 
is ready to be planed or shaved. 
The ‘“ sheeving” is accom- 
plished by another simple but 
effectual contrivance called a 
brake, which is set up by the 
men in this way. A_ thick 
piece of timber, which works 
upon a pivot, is fastened to 
three uprights, and weighted 
at one end with a heavy bundle 
of faggots or block of wood, 
tied to it by a rope. Crossing 
this movable piece of wood at 
the top is a round roll of 
iron about a foot in length. 
The movable piece of wood is 


. worked by the knee being 
a placed against it, the pressure 





either releasing or holding fast 
the ‘“‘hoop”’ when the end of it 
is placed under the parallel rod 
of iron. Whilst it is thus held 
fast, it is quickly sliced thin 
and smooth, or ‘“‘ sheeved,” with 
a very sharp knife, having a 
handle at both ends. It is then 
released by the knee pressure 
being removed. The “hoops” 
are now finished, and ready to 
be made up into bundles for the 
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been laid low. The copsemen are 

at work with their billhooks, cutting and trimming and making 
the wood into bundles. Gradually the space grows. It is 
covered with the bronze leaves of the year before, out of which 
project the naked stumps of the trees that- have been already 
cut. Presently they will be hidden by the bluebells. In the 
centre, in the clearing surrounded by great heaps of cream- 
coloured shavings and the white bundles of finished hoops, the 
old man stands, patiently measuring and splitting the pieces of 
wood as he has done for fifty years; and his sons, at some 


FAMOUS KENNELS: 


HE figure of Mr. R. Hood Wright is decidedly a 
conspicuous feature of most dog shows, as he is the 


giant 
of the 
do id 


world, physically 
as well as from 
the breeder’s and 
exhibitor’s point 
of view. Asa 
matter of fact he 
may be regarded 
as being almost, 
if not actually, 
the doyen of deer- 
hound breeders, 
though in his 
boyhood he took 
up bloodhounds, 
to which variety 
he remained con- 
stant until some 
five or six years 
ago, when he 
was fascinated by 
the attractions 
of the Borzoi. 
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up with their shaved or white 
side outwards, and are bound very neatly and tightly together. 
In the distance when they have just been cut, before the 
weather has touched them, they gleam like bundles of ivory. 
And now the hoops are ready for the great wholesale 
dealers in London, and for a long time upon the roads and in the 
lane carts laden with the white bundles may be seen. They are 
on their way to the wharf; there they will be put on the barges 
and float slowly towards their destination upon the bosom of 
the canal. L. SALMON. 


Mr. R. Hood Wright's. 


It is, however, with the deerhound that the name _ ol 
Mr. Hood Wright will most commonly be associated by his 
brother dog- 
lovers, and no 
wonder that it 
should be so, as 
he has _ bred 
these hounds: for 
over thirty years, 
having been pre 
sented with his 
first specimen by 
the late Dr. Cox 
of Manchester. 
Since that event 
took place he has 
never been with- 
out a deerhound, 
and long befor« 
he came soutl 
and_ established 
his home at Park 
Hill, Frome, the 
fame of his kennel 
at Newton-le- 
Willows had 
spread through- 
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out the dog world. Beyond all 
doubt, the constancy which 
Mr. Hood Wright has dis- 
played towards the deerhound 
has contribute greatly to the 
fact that the variety still main- 
tains its old prestige amongst 
the varieties of dogs, for the 
attention which it is now con- 
sidered fashionable to pay to 
foreign breeds has well-nigh 
accomplished the extinction of 
many a native race. 
The deerhound, however, 
possesses many substantial 
claims upon the affections of 
the dog-lover, quite apart from 
his merits in the sporting line. 
When properly trained he is 
a perfect companion and the 
est of friends to those he 
snows, and he is, moreover, a 
apital house dog, though his 
size 1s somewhat against him ; 
till, as his appearance invari- 
ably creates something like a 
anic amongst tramps, though 
ne is really a very good- 
empered dog, this disadvan- 
ie may be overlooked. On the 
ther hand, the deerhound has 
: penchant for killing cats which 
seems almost impossible 
.o suppress, and occasionally 
particularly tempting-looking 


hicken may fall a victim to his natural love of the chase; 
sut much will depend upon the early training which the dog 
There is another good trait in the 


nay have experienced. 
character of the deerhound, and 
that is his affection for horses ; 
ind so strongly is this regard 
r the equine race developed, 
that in the majority of instances 
a dog of this breed will follow 
a carriage any distance, and 
keep close by his friends the 
horses when they are put up at 
a livery stable. 

To the deer-stalker the deer- 
hound is often a very welcome 
iriend, his services in holding 
up a wounded stag contributing 
greatly to the success of many 
a day’s sport, whilst certainly 
there are very few more pic- 
turesque-looking breeds than 
this rough-coated hound of 
Caledonia. The expression of 
the deerhound is most attrac- 
tive, for although a mettlesome 
creature when his blood is up, 
the gentle, languishing look, 
which somewhat resembles that 


of the collie, gains him many admirers, whilst his immensely 
powerful jaws, long graceful neck, well-laid shoulders, and to the 
powerful middle, to say nothing of his grand feet and legs, and 
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MR. HOOD WRIGHT 


SELWOOD FEALER. 


PART OF THE KENNEL. 


AND DEERHOUNDS. 
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well-bent stifles, cannot fail to attract all sportsmen who appre- 
ciate the points of a really workmanlike breed. 
A dog of very similar appearance to the deerhound is the 


Russian wolfhound, or 
which is at the present time 
one of the most popula 
varieties in this country, and 
includes Her Majesty Queen 


Borzoi, 


Alexandra amongst its sup- 
porters. The Borzoi, which 
is used in Kussia for woli- 


hunting under conditions which 
are similar to those for which 
the deerhound is_ utilised in 
Scotland, is a more delicate 
and_ refined - looking animal 
than the Scottish dog, and 
much silkier in coat. At the 
same time, there is a great 
store of courage contained 
within the graceful frame of 
the Borzoi; and although his 
constitution is rather delicate 
during the earliest part of his 
existence, he well repays the 
trouble of rearing him by his 
beauty and charming disposi- 
tion. It is not surprising, 


therefore, to find a very strong kennel of Borzois in addition 
deerhounds at 
Russians to bea member of the establishment being Selwood 


Hill, Frome, the first of the 
Stelka, a daughter of the 
famous Champion  Krilutt, 
which the Hon. Colonel 
Wellesley presented to Mrs. 
Hood Wright some few years 
ago. Since then the two 
varieties of hound have been 
reared together, and repre- 
sentatives of the kennel have 
won prizes at all the greatest 
shows in the kingdom with a 
coisistency which bears ample 
tribute to the judgment of 
their breeder. 

An idea of the arrange- 
ments of the Park Hill 
kennel may be gained from 
the accompanying illustration, 
which represents one range 
of buildings, including 
three covered yards and the 
boiler-house. In front of the 
latter may be seen a couple 
of dogs which are kept for 





the purpose of destroying rats, to which both the deerhound and 
Borzoi are rather partial than otherwise, as they cheerfully 
permit the vermin to share their food. 

The portrait of Champion Selwood Dhouran represents 
what is probably the best deerhound which has ever been 
shown. The veteran was bred by Mr. Hood Wright, as 
was his sister, Selwood Callach, who died last summer, 
and certainly it is impossible to conceive that their per- 
formances in the show-ring have ever been equalled, as Dhouran 
is the winner of seventeen championships, and Callach 
won only three fewer, in addition to many special trophies, 
including the plate offered at Ranelagh Hound Show in 1899, 
which was awarded to Dhouran, some of whose sons and 
daughters are already seriously threatening to usurp their sire’s 
position. 

Selwood Braie is not Park Hill-bred, as she became Mr. Hood 
Wright’s property in exchange for a big cheque drawn in favour 
of Mr. Walter Evans of Birmingham; but the judgment of her 
purchaser was amply vindicated when she came out at the 
Crystal Palace Show and was awarded four first prizes and the 
championship, which was quite a record in the deerhound 
line. 

Selwood Fealer, own brother to Selwood Morven, the 
winner of thirteen championships and bred by Mr. Wright, 
bid fair in his early days to emulate Morven’s example, 
as he captured one championship for his mistress—he 
belongs to Mrs. Wright—before he contracted blood poison- 
ing at Earl’s Court Show, since which time he has never been 
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fit to exhibit again; but he has proved his merits as a 
sire, amongst his stock being Craigie, claimed at Birmingham 
for £75. 

The Borzois Michael Angus and Selwood Olga are also 
the property of Mrs. Hood Wright, she having purchased the 
former after he had won at Birkenhead Show, and since then he 
has been at the 
top of several 
good classes. 
He is a son of 
Mrs. May’s 
Michael, recently 
illustrated in 
Country LIFE, 
whilst Selwood 
Olga was _ bred 
by her owner. 
She has proved 
herself a most 
valuable show 
bitch, her chief 
triumph __ being 
the capture of 
the thirty-guinea 
challenge cup at 
the Borzoi Club’s 
Show, when the 
Duchess of New- 
castle awarded 
the prizes. The 
scene on the 
lawn depicts Mr. 
Hood Wright 
surrounded by 


two couples of C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
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deerhounds, which for type and quality cannot be equalle: 
by any other two couples in the world. 


THE MUSTER OF |. . 
THE STARLINGS. 


AGBER is one of Dorset’s countless hazel copses, 
nestling like many another in the heart of green 
untrodden country, bordered by ploughland and 
pasture, and overlooked by downs, with many 
covert to be viewed from it, but never a fleck of 

railway smoke nor the glint of a railway line. Thi 

sequestered nook is the chosen and recognised camp of a vast 
feathered multitude—a multitude of starlings. It would be hard 
to say for how many miles around every cottage and barn and 
farmstead has contributed individuals. Every hamlet has sent 
its flock, to swell the great crowds that go forth from thes: 
hazels after sunrise, and gather into them again before the sun 
goes down. They may be common birds, but anyone who has 
watched them muster their incredibly large forces into this their 
night camp would from that moment acknowledge the interest 
attached to them. I witnessed this surprising sight under a 
grey October sky, at first unlighted save by blue and yellow 
gleams in the west. In the course of our three-mile walk to 
the spot we had had starlings before our eyes everywhere, in the 
air and on the ground, all moving leisurely in one direction. 
Outside the copse they were collecting, darkening great patche 
of green; the murmur of their talk ran up and down the hillsides, 
and now and then the living clouds rolled up and widened out 
again as the rearmost birds threw themselves forward ove 
their companions’ heads. Little detached parties wheele 
above the wood and dropped back to the others, having 
probably selected their roosts. Presently all that had arrived 
at the appointed destination rose together, uniting into one great 
flock. For a 
few seconds they 
flew swiftly and 
silently over and 
about the copse, 
and then settle 
in both hedges o! 
the lane whic 

led up to it, 
there resumin: 
their = subdue 

conversation, fo 
the momen 
interrupted. 
Then anothe: 
flock, thousand 
strong, appeare: 
in the north 

in an instant the: 
Swept over ou 
heads like leave 
before the wind 
and the res 
paused in thei 
babble as_ the: 
started up t 

greet them. 
Thus moment b: 
moment th 
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numbers gatherel and the clamour grew. At the incoming of 
each fresh divisio., all rushed heavenwards with a sudden storm 
of wings; the new comers swung down from the heights in which 
they travelled, with every sail among them spread and motionless; 
the welcoming throngs swept round them in contrary directions, 
their thousands of pinions working as one. Flock within flock, 
whirling giddily to the four winds, wheeled suddenly into a well- 
ordered whole ; now a serried mass darkened the sky, reverting 
itself where it hovered as every bird turned in the space it 
occupied; now with a strange unanimity each placed an equal 
distance between itself and its neighbour, and the sunset clouds 
looked through their ranks. 

The host became vaster, the tumult wilder; one moment 
not a starling was to be seen in the air: they had flung them- 
elves to the ground, and were drinking in the puddled lane, 
hasing each other among the turnips, clapping their sides, in 
he hedges (but not yet in the hazels), and one and all chattering 
heir loudest. 

As the outsider can distinguish no individual voice in the 
indefined volume of sound made by a human multitude, so 

it impossible to catch any recognisable note in this bird 
ultitude’s babel. Another moment not a twitter was to be 
eard, but north and south, and east and west, up wind and down, 
igh and low, starlings flew, exuberantly enjoying the melody 
~ their wings. Flocks passed and repassed, met and crossed 
ach other, but no two birds among the hundreds of thousands 
nllided. They hurled themselves into the hedge, breaking 
eir ranks against it as waves on a breakwater; they vanished 

the turnip-field, then made a wind about us in the same 
veath. Again and again they subsided, sinking to the ground 
; though pressed by an invisible weight, and again and again 
rowded skyward. 


BOOKS OF 


HOUSANDS of admirers of Mrs. Hugh Fraser, who 
has had a literary career of undoubted and well- 
earned success ever since the appearance of “ A Diplo- 
matist’s Wife in Japan” in 1895, will open Death the 
Showman, by John Fraser (Fisher Unwin), with re- 

doubled interest when they know that Mr. John Fraser is 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s son, and when they remember that she 
herself is the sister of Mr. Marion Crawford. ‘Talent of the 
literary kind is perhaps more liable to descend from mother to 
son than from father to son, and although there are exceptions to 
ihe rule, Mr. John Fraser is distinctly not one of them. Death 
the Showman is beyond question a book of absorbing interest, 
built upon a really clever and original plot, which raises great 
hopes of the author’s future. Some faults it has, and these are 
crave ones, but they are not of the incurable kind, and attention 
is drawn to them in sheer kindness, in the hope that, good as 
the book is, its successor may be even better. A distinctly 
thrilling tale on quite new lines, which the reader follows with 
deep interest from beginning to end, is blemished, but by no 
means spoiled, by certain weaknesses of a trivial yet irritating 
character. In the first place, Mr. Fraser is far too fond of 
glowing and picturesque epithets. They are nearly all 
appropriate, but there are too many of them, and in time 
they pall and become cloying. Secondly, he can hardly get 
through a couple of pages without making one or more of his 
characters smoke a cigarette, and in course of time these 
cigarettes—* eternal cigarettes,” he calls them once—his care 
to point out that they are smoked to the bitter end or to the 
last bitter inch, and the particularity with which be describes 
the direction in which the smoke is blown, and the colour of it, 
become wearisome. They are all very well once in a way, but 
at the fiftieth or sixtieth repetition the reader waxes tired of 
them, and is quite prepared to assume that everybody is always 
smoking cigarettes more or less elegantly. 

That, of course, is a very small matter, to which Mr. 
Fraser could easily look if he were inclined. More important 
is it that his characters—some of them belong to the highest 
classes of society—are occasionally a little too vulgar to be 
natural. One cannot, for example, picture a duchess, otherwise 
refined, complaining of ker hostess in the words, ‘She has 
been knocking the kid about.” And this brings me to Mr. 
Fraser’s worst fault—a very serious one indeed; which is that 
he completely neglects the old-time maxim of sound art, ‘“‘ Ne 
coram populo.” Mrs. Jack Cade does not, indeed, murder her 
child, but she beats him with disgusting cruelty, and the 
details of the thrashing are painted with a realistic particularity 
which literally causes a feeling of nausea. 

But this is to anticipate. The main tale is distinctly stirring, 
and the characters, so many of them, at any rate, as are essentially 
material to the action, are living personalities. These characters 
are, first, Mrs. Jack Cade, the American wife of Jack Cade, 
afterwards Lord Lincoln (the name Jack Cade is not perhaps 
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At last, having taken much exercise and presumably told 
each other great news, the first flock precipitated itself into the 
hazels, and was followed by the rest. Even still many more 
flocks appeared, but these hurriedly joined their friends in the 
thicket without delaying to indulge in any manceuvres whatever. 
By the time the last was in camp it was dusk, and blue showed 
among the disordered clouds. The starlings were all settled for 
the night, but they had not nearly finished all they had to say, 
and so their shrill uproar continued while the stars came out in 
the sky. 

Here and there an elfin thing darted forth to take a short 
irresponsible flight and disappear, but otherwise we listened to 
the voice of a multitude invisible, for the hazels swallowed up 
the myriad of little beings completely. We went in among 
them without causing any disturbance; we even fired off a gun 
in their midst, in the hope of seeing the entire host rise at once. 
But we were disappointed; the only result of the intended 
alarm was a brief silence, while a few hundred birds took wing 
to whirr over the camp and settle down again with promptitude ; 
whereupon all, judging there was no cause for dismay, unhesi- 
tatingly resumed their discussion where they had dropped it. 
And so we left them to talk on into the night and then sleep, 
secure in numbers, until the rising sun should waken them. 
Before one drop of dew had dried they would leave Bagber 
altogether, cheering as they went. Swinging over the hazels, 
each would find its own companions, flocks would shake them- 
selves apart, and the army would melt away in foraging parties, 
to be reunited when the then growing light had faded. Mean- 
while starlings from Bagber would explore Dorset, highland 
and lowland, wastes and pastures, ploughland and garden, 
moorland and swamp. No wonder those yellow tongues have 
so much work to accomplish at dusk. MabGE BLUNDELL. 


rise. LAT. 


entirely happy), who is the villain of the piece, and is at times 
‘* distinctly instructive and appalling” as a ‘‘ panorama of Trans- 
atlantic heredity in all its ramifications and various stages.” Thus, 
in a moment of passion she relapses “ by degrees to the original 
patriarch of the family fortunes, a gentleman who dealt in rabbit 
skins about the year 1840, and to his dame, a lady of altogether 
unspeakable antecedents, a sailor’s toast from New Orleans.” 
Cade himself is not very carefully drawn, and in the main 
and most interesting part of the story he is not a person of very 
considerable importance. In fact, he is merely Mrs. Jack Cade’s 
bluff husband, easy-going, and possessed of strong animal 
passions, which prompt him to be somewhat unfortunately rash 
in the bestowal of kisses. That was, for instance, a doubly 
unlucky moment at which he violently embraced the saintly 
Dolores, with whom he was really in love, mistaking her for 
Rose Malpas, whom he simply wanted to kiss. It was singularly 
unfortunate, and more, because Dolores, in her silent and 
deep fashion, was passionately attached to him; and so she 
was naturally a good deal shocked. The only other character 
who matters to the action—and he is one who matters most 
of all—is Muktir, a Turkish diplomatist, also in love with 
Dolores, for the most part in a reserved way; and he brings 
the whole story into being. 

Hard by the villa on the slopes of the Pusterthaal, where 
the scene opens, is a little church, and it is Muktir who tells the 
story of the shrine of Princess Laura Vomirin in that church. 
Niece of a cardinal who flourished at the end of the seventeenth 
century, the princess had been a beautiful girl of unsavoury 
reputation, who, having done a number of wicked things, was 
sent back to her home in Hungary by her uncle at the command 
of the Pope. But before going she had wheedled out of the 
cardinal an historic emerald, an intaglio engraved with the head 
of the Emperor Heliogabalus, the same jewel with which Cesar 
Borgia was said to have bribed Adeline Feltri. But she died at 
the age of seventeen on her way home, and was embalmed and 
buried in the little church of St. Nicolai, with the emerald between 
the palms of her hands. Now Mrs. Jack Cade has a passion for 
jewels, and she no sooner hears of this emerald than she is seized 
with a desire to possess it, which grows stronger and more irresis- 
tible every day. Naturally, an expedition to see the jewel is 
organised, and Doloresand Muktir, amongs: others, discover that 
the wood round the silver lock of the coffin is rotten, and that 
nothing would be easier than to extract the jewel. Mrs. Jack 
Cade goes down alone one afternoon, and, during a terrific 
thunderstorm, first handles the jewel, and then, bewitched by 
its transcendent beauty, puts it in her pocket and walks off 
with it. 

That night she notices that her amethyst signet ring, carved 
with her husband’s arms, has lost its stone. Next morning, 
when the loss of the jewel has been discovered, Muktir goes 
down to the little church, picks up Mrs. Jack Cade’s amethyst 
from the floor by the coffin, and has her in his power. Then he 





has the luck to overhear Mrs. Jack Cade suggest that in all 
probability he is the thief, so that he has ample reason for 
desiring to punish her, and at the same time a_ splendid 
opportunity of doing so. Eventually, being really rather a 
fine character and having but a year at the most to live—for 
he is stricken by an incurable disease—he determines to forego 
his vengeance on the terms that he shall give her the amethyst 
in exchange for the emerald, which he will restore. The duel 
of words between the two bitter antagonists on this point, and 
her reluctant submission, which is like that of a beaten tigress, 
are portrayed in a very striking fashion. 

But when the moment for delivery comes, the spell cast 
over her by the jewel is too strong, and she vows that she has 
lost it; and Muktir, disbelieving her, gives her till the next 
morning to change her mind. 

In her despair she appeals to Dolores, and even as she 
appeals she lies. For she suggests that the thief is her husband, 
for whom she knows that Dolores has a regard, and she is 
well aware that Dolores can do almost anything with Muktir. 
Dolores sees Muktir, who has no idea that it is Cade whom she 
wishes to shield; and while they are thus at cross purposes, he 
makes very hard terms. They are simply that he will keep the 
amethyst if Dolores will live with him as his respected com- 
panion at Ischl during the remaining months of his doomed life. 
Dolores, out of devoted regard for Cade, consents, and the 
account of their life at Ischl, and of the way in which her gentle 
goodness softens the heart of the world-weary Mussulman and 
philosopher, is intensely touching. 

But the story must move. Suddenly, while Dolores and 
Muktir are living their peaceful life at Ischl, appears on the 
scene Mrs. Jack Cade, who has become Lady Lincoln through 
the unexpected death of her husband’s brother, with a young 
girl, one of the minor characters, who has become engaged to 
Sir John Clanes, an ordinary and manly Life Guardsman. Lady 
Lincoln is, as one would expect in a person of her antecedents, 
virtuously shocked at the apparent relation of Muktir and 
Dolores, and plays the Pharisee with the best of them. Then 
she goes fishing in the river with her charge; they both fall in, 
and L dy Lincoln is drowned, but her charge is saved by Muktir 
and Dolores. The wetting naturally accelerates Muktir’s end, 
but before dying he writes a statement of the truth about the 
theft of the emerald and sends it to the duchess, to be used when 
necessary. Lady Lincoln’s maid steals the emerald, and Dolores 
retires to her castle at Merida in Spain. In the last pages we see 
Lord Lincoln travelling to Merida witi the emerald, which has 
been restored by the maid, in his pocket, but in entire ignorance of 
the noble part which Dolores has played towards him. In fact, he 
is disposed to regard himself as entitled to forgive Dolores in a 
magnanimous fashion for her conduct with Muktir. But in Paris 
he me.ts the duchess, who is also on her way to Merida, and she 
tells him the truth, and with the acceptance of him by Dolores 
the troubled story ends. It is, in a few words, and blemishes 
notwithstanding, one of the best that has been written for many 
a long day. CYGNUS. 





éf HE A/onthly Review for the current month is a strikingly interesting 
and varied number. Not the least valuable article is the first editorial, 
headed ‘Sport and Cruelty.” Founded on the recent debate in the 
House of Lords, it points out justly enough that Lord Durham and 
others who opposed the Bishop of Hereford’s motion, made the mistake of 
basing their opposition upon dialectical arguments, and declined to take the 
bull by the horns. There is a distinction between spurious sport, such as the 
coursing of rabbits out of a sack, and genuine sport, which all sensible men 
understand, and it must be admitted that Lord Durham and his associates have 
weakened the case for genuine sport by defending it on purely artificial grounds, 
and almost classing it with pastimes which are cruel and degrading. Something, 
too, is to be said upon the ground which has been established by Mr. Russel 
Wallace, that animals are entirely spared the pain we suffer in the anticipation of 
death, a pain far greater, in most cases, than the reality. Mr. Corbett contri- 
butes a second article on education in the Navy, and makes one or two strong 
points. If he had his way cadets would go to the Britannia, or, as they will go in 
the future, to the Royal Naval College, as young as in old times. Excessie 
devotion to games would be discouraged ; competitions in useful exercises, such 
as boat sailing and rowing, would be encouraged. They would go to sea a 
little later than they do at present, so that the period of sheer education would 
be prolonzed at both ends ; and they would go to Greenwich a little later, in the 
hope that they might be a little more discreet than they are at present. Of 
course, it is true that the age at which the average sub-lieutenant now goes to 
Greenwich and finds himself free from restrictions is a somewhat dangerous 
age. Other notable articles there are, and two inscriptions for stones in 
South Africa by Mr, F. Edmund Garrett, which have a certain sad interest to 
those who know how slender is the thread which holds this brilliant writer to life. 
The second is given: 
‘* Together, sundered once by blood and speech, 
Joined here in equal muster of the brave, 
Lie Boer and Briton, foes each worthy each. 
May peace strike root into their common grave, 
And, blossoming where the fathers fought and died, 
Bear fruit for sons that labour side by side.” 


Most delicately charming of all, however, is an article by Mr. Theodore 
Andrea Cook, which is entitled ‘*The Shell of Leonard>,” and illustrated. 
Mr. Cook gives the genesis of the article. He once displayed to some eminent 
biologists an engraving of a beautiful spiral staircase by an unknown architect 
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in Touraine. One of the biologists immediately suggested that the architect had 
borrowed his curves from the shell of Voluta Vespertilio. Tne shell was 
fe'ched, a section was made, and the biologist turned out to be right. The 
train of thought thus started has been carefully followed out with the most 
fascinating results, including the discovery of an Italian essay, entitled ‘* Scala 
delia Conchiglia,” or ‘shell-staircase,” and of various shells, including 
Scalaria Scalaris at South Kensington. The result, to put it shortly, is that 
Mr. Cook traces a remarkable similarity !e:ween some of the most beautiful 
spirals in architecture and those which the conchologist.knows. The idea may 
not be quite new, but it will be novel to most persons, and it is distinctly 
fascinating. Mr. Alfred Ollivani’s story, entitled ‘* Danny,” improves and 
becomes distinctly pathetic; the only question is whether the pathos, which 
is that of a dog mourning over the death of his mistress, is not just a little 
overdone. 

In the Fortnightly, a fair number, the first article really to attract attention 
is ‘‘Japan’s Imperial Policy,” by Mr. Stafford Ransome, an inveterate globe- 
trotter, but an intelligent observer. The distant future which he, a disciple o 
Sir Robert Hart, foresees, is one in which the Far East will be dominated by 
Japan and China; and he agrees with Sir Robert Hart that our endeavours 
must be to put the Chinese in the way of understanding and appreciating th 
foreigner, before they become strong enough to crush him. That, he tells us, 
is the avowed policy of Japan and an essential part of her Imperial programme. 
In violent race-hatred between the Chinese and Japanese he does not believe, 
and he welcomes the present alliance between Japan and ourselves as an indica 
tion of that community of interest which he pointed out in 1889 in ‘Japan it 
Transition.” In a paper entitled ‘*‘ Concerning the Value of Old Works of Art,’ 
Mr. Robert C. Witt enters into the relation between art and guineas, and treats of the 
effect upon the prices, or market values, of that increased demani which comes 
largely from the United States. He holds very strongly that there is practical] 
no limit to the growth of that demand, and that existing funds of a public o1 
semi-public character for the acquisition of art treasures grow more and more 
inadequate as prices advance. It is an interesting article, and incidentally i 
contains a superb illustration of euphemism: ‘‘ The anxiety of the individual 
to discount the unknown future by some sacrifice of the fruits of past labours to 
the common weal does much to encourage the princely benefactions that forn 
one of the strongest charactéristics of our times.” Kude men have thought tha 
they were quite polite enough when they described those benefactions as ‘ fir: 
insurance.” The editor, Mr. W. L. Courtney, contributes a graceful and 
suggestive article on ‘* Modern Social Drama as Influenced by the Novel.” 
Briefly, what he has to say comes to this--that the dramatist cannot in a serie 
of graphic pictures, shown perhaps in a couple of hours, express the same ideas 
which the novelist, if he has them, puts into 400 pages or thereabouts. Th: 
result is that ‘‘the dramatic Muse has lost her first husband, and is trying to 
understand how to live with her second. Hence her confusion, her uncertainty 
her tentative handling, her hesitating conclusions. While the ancient dramatist 
ended on a clear and unmistakable note, it might be of disaster or of triumph, 
the modern, putting before the spectator all his own imperfect reas nings, 
finishes with a note of interrogation, does not reach an end at'all.” To put it 
in another way, the old dramatist had ideas of his own and used them. The 
playwright who tries to adapt a novel is taking his ideas at second hand. A 
very pretty article entitled *‘ Away ” ends the number. In it will be found a 
remarkab'y interesting collection of superstitions and folklore of the Irish 
peasantry concerning fairies. It is written by Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

The New Liberal Review threatens to become a’ financial success, for 
Mr. Cecil Harmsworth and Mr. Hildebrand Harmsworth, who are the joint 
éditors, seem to have perceived that in proportion to the elimination of politics 
is the chance of popularity. Among the articles are a very few which have a 
direct connection with politics, and some delightful ones which are completely 
divorced from anything of the kind. Thus Mr. J. Hl. Yoxall isa Member of 
Parliament, but in spite of that he begins a romantic story, called ‘‘ Alain’s 
Wile” (by the way, Mr. Rider Haggard wrote ‘‘ Allan’s Wife”), which is 
distinctly promising. Then, Mr. Arthur Lawrence contributes a decidedly 
interesting article, entitled ‘‘ Heroines of Fiction,” bised upon two volumes 
under the sive title of Mr. W. D. Howells. There is an amusing article, too, 
by Mr. Lionel Portman, who has held the rudder lines with success, upon thi 
experiences of the coxswain of a ’Varsity Eight. There are several articles 
besides, which one may read without any fear of being worried by politics at all. 

The Star Sapphire, by Mabel Collins (Mrs. Cook) (Treherne), sounds 
romantic, but as a matter of fact it is somewhat in the nature of an interesting 
and realistic tract. Philip Tempest, who is rich and earnest, and posse-sed of a 
dipsomaniac wile, is the hero, and it is his sudden susceptibility to the influence 
of Canon Winterby which makes him become a prohibitionist in his own hous« 
and so brings the story to pass. Amongst his guests is Laurence Monkwell, 
who is the ‘star sapphire” by reason of her eyes, a magnificent creature whi, 
by way of a pose, takes no interest in anything. We meet her first with ‘* her 
head leaning back upon the cushion, her eyes half closed, her strong, splendid 
figure in an attitude of profound languor.” Philip continues his temperanc 
work, Mrs. Tempest continues to drink, Laurence Monkwell goes as a nurse to 
a private hospital in which the nurses are worked almost to death, and there are 
some thoroughly horrible operations, which are described in detail. It is only 
fair to Mrs. Cook to say that the descriptions are, in their kind, strikingly, and 
even fearfully, well done, and that as works of art they are of the first quality. 
Personally, I prefer my novels to deal with more pleasant topics; but that o 
course is a matter of taste. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that the story ends 
with the death of Mrs. Tempest, a horrible death, with Laurence and Philip by 
her side, and that the wretched woman does her best at the last moment t 
bring their hands together. Probably, if the book went on, she would be found 
to have succeeded. 

That Mr. Rawdon B. Lee’s excellent monograph, 7he Fox - terrie 
(Horace Cox), with illustrations by Mr. Arthur Wardle, has gone into ; 
fourth edition will te no matter for surprise to those who know Mr. Rawdon 


lee or his books. It is far the soundest book of its kind. Moreover, 
it contains much pleasant reading in the form of fox-terrier gossip old and 
new. Particularly interesting are some anecdotes tending to illustrate 


the theory of prepotency. For example, the bitch Venom, having been 
mated with one of her own breed, formed an alliance with a Skye terrier, and all 
the pups, save one bitch which was kept to suckle, showed signs of the Skye 
This bitch, afterwards known as Nellie, was sold for half-a-crown, yet one 
of her pups was sold for £100 as a fox-terrier, and the rest of the litter were 
all notable winners. As to judging Mr. Lee has some useful observations, but 
he thinks no three competent and independent judges would ever be likely to 
arrive at ap identical conclusion in judging a class of dogs. 
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Miss Ethel Heddle’s A Alystery of St. Rule’s (Blackie) is all about an 
amiable adventuress, who masqueraded in the quiet house of a Scotch Professor, 
and the Scotch Professor’s charming daughter and her lover, who fell a 
temporary victim to the red hair and charming eyes of the adventuress, and a 
wonderful diamond which was stolen. The mystery was the identity of the 
thief, but it really was not much of a mystery, for he was no other than the 
Professor's discharged and bibulous servant. Most of the story is too 
improbable and too innocent to amuse, and the Professor’s son Bertie is, as he 
would have said himself, too great a ‘*bounder” to live. Sandy, the thief, 
who announces in his letter of confession from New York that he now neither 
“touches, tastes, nor handles” whisky, because ‘‘dear and bad is no’ for 
me,” and Davida, the housekeeper, supply comic relief, but there is not 
enough of it, nor as much as Miss Heddle has proved herself capable of 
providing. 

A fortnight ago I had before me Lady Grove’s Seventy-one Days in 
Morocco, and now I have the larger volume, entitled A Avde in Alorocco 
Arnold), and written by that untiring traveller and indefatigable writer who 
uses the name of ‘* Frances Macnab.” ‘* Frances Macnab” has really been 
everywhere, and although she is far from being a great writer, all that she says 
is marked by frank candour and a shrewd common-sense which is often 
crateful. In this volume she has approached nearer to ease of style than in 
any of those which have gone before, and, taken as a series of letters, the book 
is distinctly readable. Also, it gives a very good account, or at any rate leaves 

very clear impression, of the character of life in Morocco. One chapter, 

ealing with missionaries, will certainly g<t ‘* Frances Macnab ” into hot water, 
and is probably intended so to do. Of the ordinary run of missionaries she has 

very poor opinion indeed. She begins with one, an exception, who, being a 
clergyman of the English Church, tried the business of converting the Moors, 
and gave it up for a bad job and a mistake. Said the missionary: ‘If you 
are to do it, this is the only way: You must burn all their books; you must 
catch them young; you must squeeze all the blood out of their bodies and 
grind their bones—then, if you can make them up fresh, you may make them 
Christians.” Then, having quoted from reports passages which look like cant 
about ‘‘noble instances of devotion,” she runs through the biographies 
of some missionaries. One was ‘ convinced of sin” during his apprentice- 
ship as a woollen dyer, another as an apprentice to the Caledonian 
Railway, another (feminine) began to think of foreign mission work at 
eleven, another at six, salvation being completely accomplished when, at the 
age of twelve, he was crossing Carlisle Bridze. ‘‘ Frances Macnab” would 
think more of them if, having begun in this humble way, they went in for the 
bare feet and locusts and wild honey business afterwards. But apparently they 
are much better off in Morocco upon incomes provided by subscription than 
they ever would have been in England ; and their usual course is to marry at 
once and occupy the best house in the town to which they are sent. Here is a 
hard-hitting sentence: ‘* Picture the result if one of those young ladies, convicted 
of sin at an early age, paired off with a young man assured of salvation when 
crossing a bridge, and the progeny they would add to the population.” All 
this means that ‘* Frances Macnab” must look out for squalls, but she will not 
mind them in the least. In fact, I don’t think she will take in a stitch of sail, 
and in the meanwhile she is distinctly entertaining. 

Of The Nun of the Season (Treherne) it is enough to say that it consists of 
humorous letterpress and really witty pen-and-ink drawings by Mr. Finch 
Mason, of which perhaps the best is one depicting a thoroughly vulgar 
tradesman on a stout cob and a noble M.F.H. engaged in dialogue. In front 
of them, mounted on a long-legged steed, is a truly fearful youth in check 
breeches, box-cloth gaiters, swallow-tail coat, a wonder of a waistcoat, a huge 
scarf, a great deal of collar, and a straw hat, with a look of nauseating anxiety 
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HE munificent bequest by Mr. Cecil Rhodes to his some- 
time College, an instance of piety, in the true sense of 
the word, to his Alma Mater, which can hardly be 
matched, has naturally roused public interest in the 

' past history and the present aspect of the institution 
which a strong son has chosen for honour and enrichment. He 
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upon his pug-nosed face. And this is the dialogue: ‘* My son, my Lord, just 
?ome from ’Arrer for the ’olidays.” ‘* Poor Harrow,” murmurs his Lordship. 
The only thing against the volume is its price; twenty-five pages and some 
sketches may be worth six shillings, but the public is apt to be parsimonious. 

Picturesque Scotland and J/relana (Cassell and Co.) contains 320 pictures, 
reproduced from photographs, which are well chosen on the whole, of the most 
beautiful and interesting scenes in the two countries named. 


ON THE GREEN. 


ASTER meetings were many, but the results do not seem to have 
been remarkable—that is in the way of low scoring. There was 
an exception, a very appropriate exception. On the first day of the 
meeting at Sandwich no one seems to have been able to get round 
the course in less strokes than 85 ; but on the second day, that is 
on the Monday, there was a mighty improvement in the weather 

and a mighty improvement in the winning score. Mr. Arnold Blyth won the 
scratch mcdal, an1 several incidental honours besides, with a wonderfully good 
return of 76. I believe this to be a record score in a medal competition of the 
St. George’s Club, and it is pecul. arly appropriate that Mr. Blyth should make 
a record this year, because it is his year of captaincy of the club. Seventy-six 
is not an absolute record in a competition. I think, but am not sure, that 
Taylor holds this with a score of 74 in the championship ; and medal tees are 
not quite the same as championship tees on the St. George’s Club’s course. 
But that is another matter. The captain’s 76 is the record so far as club 
medals go, and a good record too. The long drivers had rather the best of it 
all through this Easter meeting at Sandwich, and little wonder, perhaps, on a 
course of such great carries. Mr. A. Bovill and Mr. Meek won the foursomes 

Mr. Hilton played at Easter on a course that I believe was new to him 
St. David’s, at Harlech. It looks as if it must be a course of no mean length 
or difficulty, for he does not seem to have gone round it in less than 80, and 
this was the best score put in. And he appears to have been in form, for he 
and his partner, Mr. Carson, went very strongly in the foursomes. But the 
weather, perhaps, may be taken to account for a few strokes lost here and 
there. 

The professionals have been at work, not only in the private tournaments 
and competitions that Lord Dudley has organised at Witley, but also in more 
public enterprises. Yeoman, on his own ground, was beaten by Taylor, and 
rather severely beaten, but at the same time he did not do so badly to be equal on 
the first eighteen holes with the great player. In the second round he seems 
hardly to have been able to stand the pressure, which Taylor put on at a higher 
rate than in the morning with a score of 73, against a previous 77 by each. No 
doubt, however, the professional who has done most for his fame in the play of 
the spring, so far as it his gone, is Jack White. He did very well at Byfleet, 
and again in his more recent match with Braid was in splendid form, quite 
undaunted by Braid’s power, and beating the champion by five holes. White 
deserves the greatest credit for the determined way in which he has played 
himself up into the very front rank of the professionals, generally having to 
match himself against players possessed of a deal more physical strength. He 
is a notable instance of the possibility of improving one’s golfing power to the 
very highest point by hard pract’ce and work. No doubt he was born to be a 
golfer, but he had no such special gift for the game when first he came to the 
South as gave promise of his going as far as he has gone. And he should go 
farther. HlorACE HUTCHINSON. 


GLIMPSES OF ORIEL COLLEGE. 


has chosen wisely, and not in obedience to mere sentiment, for 
Oriel, albeit a noble place, which has sent out many notable 
men to the world, is not one of the most richly-endowed college: 
in the city of dreaming spires. It was founded nominally by 
Edward II., really by his almoner Adam de Brom, in 1324 (but 
the King took all the credit), and dedicated, like so many other 
colleges (including New Col- 
lege and Winchester), to the 
Virgin. But the name came 
from La Oriole, a large mes- 
suage in the parish of St. John 
the Baptist, assigned to the 
college by Edward III. The 
third Edward has, therefore, a 
better title than his prede- 
cessor and companion to the 
place above the entrance to 
the noble Hall which their 
statues occupy in the main 
quadrangle. From the time 
of Adam de Brom, onwards 
endowments have increased in 
number, and ancient properties 
have risen in value. Thus, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. the 
revenues of the college were 
computed at £182 8s. 6d. per 
annum, and in that of Eliza- 
beth at £300, and, allowing for 
the differences between the 
values of money then and now, 
the present revenues are, in 
spite of agricultural depression, 
vastly greater than thesetrifling 
figures would leadone toexrect. 
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Still the case was one in which help was 
undoubtedly needed, and all will rejoice 
that it has been given on so generous 
a scale. 

Our illustrations go a long way 
to explain themselves. One shows 
the front of the college, running along 
the greater part of Oriel Lane, beyond 
being St. Mary Hall, universally 
known as “Skimmery,” which will in 
due course become a part of Oriel. 
Fronting the gate, but out of sight, is 
the back of Peckwater Quad, a part of 
Christ Church, and in the distance is 
the spire of the University Church, also 
the Church of St. Mary. Inside is 
the Quadrangle, of which the glory 
formerly was the side which has not 
been selected for illustration, for now it 
has lost much of its old-world charm 
through an imperative, bat by no 
means faultless, process of restoration. 
That which is shown is seventeenth- 
century work, and full of charm. After 
crossing the Quadrangle the visitor 
finds himself under the archway 
leading into the Hall, and his tour of 
Oriel, for our present purpose, is 
ended. 

Many notable men — Langland 
(the reputed author of “ Piers 
Plowman”), Keble, and Newman— J&. W. Taunt. 
have come from Oriel, which, in the 
days of the Tractarian Movement, was a centre of earnest 
thought and of hot controversy on both sides. It is of Keble, 
too, that a story is told which goes far to justify (if it be true, 
and if it be not, it ought te be) the.mild criticism passed by Mr. 
Khodes in his will on the business capacities of college tutors. 
rhe saintly poet, it is said, could by no means make the college 
accounts balance, and called in the assistance of his fellows. 
They were in an equal quandary. But a matter-of-fact accoun- 
tant who was called in was unkind enough to point out that 
Keble had treated the figures in the year of our Lord as pounds! 
More interesting is it perhaps to note that five-and-twenty years 
ago, at any rate, when Mr. Rhodes knew it, Oriel was par excellence 
the college at which to find good men of their hands, who 
were also men of character and of more than considerable 
intellectual capacity. Such a man was Mr. A. H. Evans, who 
lodged, when his time in college was up, in that little house at 
the end of Oriel Lane which appears in the picture of the front 
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of Oriel. He was as near as might be to being an Admirabl. 
Crichton. He played cricket for Oxford, and later for thé 
Gentlemen—it may be remembered that there was som 
discussion as to his delivery ; he was in both the Rugby and th 

Association teams; he wasan athletic Blue into the bargain; an 
besides all this he got high honours in the Schools before. <A fte 

au apprenticeship at Winchester, he set up a private school o 
his own, in which he has been Empire-building indirectly eve: 
since. He and others, more or less like him, were con 
temporaries of Cecil Rhodes during his broken terms at Oxford, 
and it is not necessary to doubt that Cecil Rhodes had them and 
their type in his mind when he sketched in outiine the young 
men whom he wished to help in life. He chose Oriel naturally ; 
but he could not have chosen a better college. 


| . . SEALS. 


NE need not be a Methuselah to recollect the invention of adhesjve 

envelopes. They were the death-blow of seals, at all events o/ 

the domestic seal, and swept away more of everyday pictures 

queness than the present generation can imagine. Thi 

untoward event, or perhaps one should say invention, occurred 

in very early Victorian days, soon after the establishment of the 
penny post, which increased the writing of letters by leaps and bounds, so tha 
sealing was found too slow a process ; besides which, being tied up in bags ana 
banged about did not agree with the constitutions of the wax impressions. Guin 
and stickfast were safer as well as more convenient, but how terrible the loss in 
other ways! In country places and conservative families, old fashions die hard ; 
this is how it is so many of us can remember the joy of seals: The hot smell 
burning wax, the nice scent of the taper, the interest bordering on excitement 
of putting exactly the right amount of wax on the paper, just enough, not \ 
much, and then making the impression. Lifting the seal from its bed of w: 
was a critical moment; then one saw the whole result, and if a failure, 
retrieve it was impossible. 

One of the most delightful occupations of bygone holidays was tl 
writing of invitations to parties—children’s parties they must have been- 
small dainty sheets of paper with tiny envelopes to match; they were seale 
invariably and very ceremoniously, with white wax. Bronze wax had a secon 
place in one’s affections, and red sealing-wax was for everyday purposes, especial! 
to the fore on birthdays, when everyone in the family considered it a point « 
honour to place some little present on the breakfast plate of the hero or heroin 
of the day. Mysteriously shaped parcels never looked so inviting as whe 
wrapped in shining white paper, all over seals. String was. never so much « 
thought of; we knew it never came undone when wanted to do so, where: 
seals break directly occasion requires. And how handy was a stick of sealin; 
wax for dropping kisses, which nowadays I am told are made of ink. 

Perhaps one reason why seals have always appealed greatly to the writer i 
owing to an accident. An old desk was given away as done for. On mendin 
it up a secret draw was found, and in it a signet ring that had lain perdu for year 
and years. The finder was allowed to keep it. Here was a treasure-tro\ 
indeed ; while brothers and sisters had to content themselves with seals that on! 
had an initial or some fanci ul device, such as a dove, a rase, or a graven wor 
like hope or love, the pro { possessor of the signet ring could use the fami 
crest. 

Practically, though it must be confessed that nowadays seals are lost to t! 
domestic circle, their memory will never die so long as the Bible is read 
churches, and seals are four J not only useful but indispensable by lawye:s an 
statesmen. What would the story of Daniel in the lions’ den be without ! 
sealing ‘of the seals upon the stone? The King’s signet, and the signet 
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each of his lords, must have taken some time to fix. One cannot help wondering 
how they all looked doing it, what sort of wax and tapers they used, and how 
they struck the light. 

Then how interesting it was to hear of wicked Jezebel using Ahab’s seal 
and working all kinds of mischief with it. But signets are much more ancient 
than the time of Jezebel or Daniel. When the Temple was built and the 
beautiful garments of the priests designed, the onyx-stones to be worn on their 
shoulders were to be engraved ‘‘like signets” and set in gold. Egyptians, 
Jews, Assyrians, and Greeks were all familiar with the engraving of gems and of 
their use as signets; the ancient Romans used them to seal their_ rooms, 
granaries, and bags of money, and impressions are still extant of the signets that 
belonged to our Saxon kings. But it is decreed that fashions and customs 
nusy come to us from France, so we find that it was the Normans after the 
Conquest who established the general use of seals in England. In 1215 Magna 

harta was sealed by King John. The first king who ever signed as well as 
aled a royal documen twas Richard II. at the close of the fourteenth century. 
he Great Seal of England, to us of more moment than any, and whose story 
juld be English history in brief, is attributed to Edward the Confessor. 
iis seal has had its vicissitudes. James II. dropped it in the Thames 
hen he fled from London in 1688. It was even more exciting when Lord 
ancellor Thurlow was robbed of it, on March 24th, 1784, a day before 
e dissolution of Parliament. It was stolen by thieves who got into his house 
n Great Ormond Street, which was then nearly in the fields, by climbing over 
garden wall and breaking through the bars of a kitchen window. In a little 
oom adjoining the study, they found a couple of silver-hilted swords, a small 
im of money, and enclosed in two bags, one of silk and one of leather, the 
ireat Seal of England. Next morning there was consternation indeed. The 
ord Chancellor and Mr. Pitt went off to tell the King, the chief engraver of 
he seals was sent for—there is quite an Arabian Nights flavour about this— 
and he had to get another Great Seal ready for use by noon the following day, 
which was done. 

Old pictures, illustrations in story-books, and the conventional stage-dress 
f certain characters have familiarised us with the old fashion of wearing a 
uunch of seals. They seem to fall in place with gaiters, silk stockings, 
cnee-breeches, and all the picturesque, paraphernalia of our forefathers, and 
formed a useful as well as an ornamental appendage, for in pre-Victorian days 
writing was by no means a universal accomplishment, and it was less trouble to 
settle a bargain by sealing than by signing. It seems almost a pity that now 
so many interesting and beautiful old seals should be relegated to the curiosity 
cupboard along with snuffer-trays, extinguishers, 
ntique decanter-stands and silver snuff-boxes. 
But seals are worth a little notice now and 
then, though the study of them may lead us into 
unexpected labyrinths ; they take us back into 
the misty usages of the past, before the time 
of alphabets, or even of hieroglyphics, and mix 
themselves up with heraldry; archzeology, the 
history of symbolism, and the pictorial language 
of nations. The proper understanding of seals 
isin fact **no mere naked diversion of leisure 
time, but a most mighty piece of knowledge.” 


HR. Ay D, 


EUSTON HALL. 


ESPITE all the precautions 

that can be taken, scarcely 

a year passes without the 
occurrence of some destruc- 

tive fire at a country house. 

The latest of these mishaps occurred at 
Euston Hall on Saturday, and it illus- 
trates a moral that has frequently been 
drawn. At the recent exhibition of Old 
Masters it was shown that the treasures 
locked up in country mansions are prac- 
tically priceless. Let any kind of work 
of art be wanted and it will be supplied 
from them. Many of our country 
houses contain the accumulations of 
centuries, gathered together by people 
of the most divergent tastes. They are 
in themselves unique. No other country 
in the world can show exactly the same kind of mansion, or one so 
rich in art treasures. It is a question for the owners, then, 
whether their pictures, or at least the finest of them, and the 
most valuable of their curiosities, would not be more safe if 
trans‘erred to a gallery or a museum where adequate precau- 
tions against destruction would be taken. In Euston Hall 
there was, among other things, a ‘‘ Prince Rupert’ by Vandyck, 
that it would have been no less than a nationai misfortune to 
lose. The celebrated painted ceiling of the dining-room, of which 
we show a picture, could not very well have been transferred to 
a place of safety, but very great regret must be felt at its des- 
truction. Losses such as this are naturally the cause of more grief 
than those of property alone. What custs only money to obtain can 
generally be replaced at something like the original outlay, but a 
fine work of art lost once is lost for ever. Unfortunately, too, 
the custodians of our national collections did not, till it was too 
late, become alive to the importance of buying Old Masters and the 
like, with the result that many of the finest have been acquired by 
foreigners, mostly Americans. To that extent our private galleries 
have already been sadly impoverished. Our people still make 
their purchases largely according to the ideas of the picture- 
dealer, with the result that nearly every public gallery contains 
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a host of works whose makers enjoyed only a brief and undeserved 
popularity. All the more reason, then, that great care should be 
exercised over what is left. Fires may not in every case be 
preventable, and we are far indeed from wishing to blame anyone 
for this particular occurrence. But that is no reason why other 
owners should not take warning by it and redouble their 
precautions. 


RACING NOTES. 


HERE were race-meetings, large and small, in all parts of the three 
kingdoms during Easter week, and at most of them good sport was 
obtained, though nothing of a sensational character occurred. An 
immense crowd visited the new course at Castle Irwell, which now 
replaces New Barns, and the general verdict was in favour of the 
Manchester executive, though there were a few who tried to pick 

holes; but the hole pickers are, like the poor, always with us, The accommodation 
in the stands is, I fancy, bigger than on any other course, and you can see the 
racing from every part. The cheaper stands are constructed to accommodate a 
large crowd, but at the inaugural meeting they were tried to the utmost. As to 
the course it is difficult to speak precisely, That the soil is not ideal there is no 
doubt, and it looks as though it might be very soft and even holding after long- 
continued rain, and having a strons admixture of clay might possibly bake ha:d 
in September. There is, however, unlimited money available at Manchester, 
and money can do wonders with a course, a fact that those resnonsi'le for the 
condition of the track at Ascot might well lav to heart. 

The practically hop-less breakdown of The Khedive at Manchester puts an 
end to a disappointing career which begin with great promise. As own 
brother toa very usziul filly, The Dowager, The Khedive attracted much attention 
when he cantered home the winner of his first race at Lincoln, and his breeder 
and owner, Robert Sherwood, was offered a big price for him, wh'ch he refused, 
and never, I think, won anything but aselling race with him again. The horse 
contracted the habit of striking the inside of his off hock with the near fore shoe 
when galloping under pressure, and the pain of this no doubt made him 
shiink from extending himself. Over hurdles he was a fairly successful horse. 
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and it is probable that he grew out of the habit with age, but there is no doubt 
that it marred his prospects on the flat. 

The City and Suburban pro-nises to be a most interesting race, and man) 
of the best horses now running will take part in it, Epsom Lad will bea certain 
starter, being in special preparation for this event. Ile is asked to give a lot of 
weizht away to good horses, but he has done th's before successfully, and the 
Epsom gradients are certainly in favour of the heavy-weizhts when sound enough 
to come down the hill. Looking down the list of horses engaged, one 
sees so many which on form have a chance, that the race must be considered an 
open one, though the public naturally incline to the chances of the Derby winner. 
There are several more lightly-weigh'ed horses in the race whose chances, must 
not be overlooked, such as The Solicitor, Transpirency, and Lavengro, tlouzh 
the last-named is not one who has inspired much public confidence. A con- 
siderable number of horses have been backed for respectable sums, | ut there 
has been nothing like the heavy betting with which this race has been associated 
in years past. Betting on the Derby is as flat as ever, only paltry sums being 
invested. A new name has cropped up in the quotations in the shape of 
Mr. Wallace Johnstone’s Fowling Piece, about whom 25 to I was taken, 
This horse’s only appearance in public as a two year old was when he split 
Glass Jug and Royal Lancer in the Boscawen Stakes at the Newmarket First 
October Meeting, giving 3lb. to the winner and receiving 3lb. from the third, 
the judge’s verdict being ‘won by half a length, four lengths between second 
and third.” 

At Hurst Park we saw the first performance of the new American jockey, 
Spencer, who has come over to ride for the Keene stable, but he did not create 
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at all a favourable impression; he got his mount, Cappa White, home first in 
the Maiden Three Year Old Stakes, but was promptly disqualified for boring. 
That his mount was not a pleasant one cannot be denied, but he hardly 
seemed to have any power to hold him straight, and the stewards’ action was 
inevitable. A big plunge iad been made on Cappa White, which was backed 
at 7 to 4. 

Among the numerous hunt steeplechase meetings which have taken place 
in the past fortnight, the smartest gathering was that at Tarporley under the 
auspices of the Cheshire Hunt. 

At the next meeting of the Jockey Club, to be held during the Craven 
Week at Newmarket, the annual financial statement will come up for considera- 
tion, and it is rumoured that considerable discussion may take place, there 
being a widespread feeling that reform of expenditure is de irable, particularly 
in the matter of increasing added money. The revenue of the club should 
show a large increase, due to the fact that it has taken the publication 

the Calendar into its own hands, that various fees have been abolished, and 
the officials paid by salaries instead. These reforms are only just coming into 
peration, but it will be possible to form some idea as to how they will work 
ut, and it is to be hoped that the club will see its way to making some of the 
tings, particularly the two in July, more interesting. 
At the same meeting Lord Durham will propose the abolition of the rule 
erinitting assumed names to be used, and it is expected that this wilt pass. 
fhe practice of racing under an assumed name has !ew, if any, advantages, and 
certainly open to abuse. It is, moreover, useless, because all the world— 
hat is, the racing world—knows who is the person represented by the assumed 
name. Nothing was concealed as to the identity of Mr. Jersey, Mr. T. Kincaid, 
x Mr. Melly, and nothing was gained by attempting concealment. The case 
of a person who for temporary domestic reasons desires not to run a horse in his 
wn name can always be proviled for by the stewards, who can give leave to 
yun in some other name, generally the trainer’s. Persons who from their official 
r other position think that public opinion would be against their owning race- 
wrses had better bow to public opinion and give them up. These cases are, 
owever, few and far between, and in most instances the registration of assumed 
names has been simply due to caprice. 

Mr. A. van Hoboken, Mr. P. Peebles, and Mr. H. M. Ripley have 
permission to ride on equal terms with jockeys. 

The Crawfurd Stakes at the Craven Meeting has an entry of twenty, Mr. 
‘ooper’s London heading the list at gst., with St. Maclou next at 8st. 12lb. 
\rizona II. is said to have given much anxiety to his trainer since Sir R. Waldie 
Griffith bought him after a rather sensational selling race at the Second July 
Meeting, but he looks fit and well, and if he can gallop as he could last summer 

e should, with only 6st. 3lb. on his back, be not far from winning. In the 
Babraham P.ate, Rice is awarded the top weizht of gst. rolb. which was to be 
expected after his runaway win at Lincoln, but he has better class to meet here, 
neluding Pax at gst., and Royal Summons at 8st. glb., while at 8st. 3lb. Lord 
Tarewood’s Nightshade should have a good chance. 

The Calendar contains four columns of names of horses registered under 
Rule 64 of the Grand National Hunt Rules, and particular attention is called to 
ihe fact that for the purposes of the rule a name is not registered until it has 
been published in the Calendar. If the stewards of the Jockey Club would 
enforce the naming of horses runn’ns under Ru es of Racing they would confer 
a benefit on the community. 

The collapse of racing on the first day at Warwick was remarkable. Out 
six events one became a walk over, and two brought out two runners, while 
another race there were only three starters. Bobaire was looked on as a 

red-hot certainty in the principal two year old contest, and was backed down 
to § to 2 on, but he failed to score, though from his previous form he looked 
one of the smartest youngsters seen at Lincoln. 

It is stated that a new race-course is being laid out close to the Phoenix 
Park, for the delectation of the Dublin race-goers, by a strong syndicate of which 
Sir John Arnott is the central figure. This should be a success, despite the 
popularity of Leopardstown ; but it will be well for the executive to be more 
careful than those at the latter place as to measuring their distance. The 
trouble when the official measurer pronounced the five-furlong course to be a 
considerable number of yards short, and there was barely room left at the start 
to get the horses in line, will be fresh in the recollection of Irish sportsmen. 
We wish the new verture every success, but doubt if the executive are wise in 
choosing the Horse Show week for their first meeting. WARREN HILL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROOKS AND GAME EGGS. 
[To THE Epiror oF “*CoUNTRY LIFE.”] 


ut, 





Sir,--The letter of “A Knight of the Trizger” in your last issue fairly takes 
one’s breath away. I take it that he not only likes to be called “* A Knight of 
the Trigger,” but would also like to be called ‘‘a sportsman”! I ask, Is it a 
sporting thing to shoot birds on their nests, and by night? I do not enter into 
the question as to the harm or good that rooks do, although, having lived the 
greater part of my life on a farm under the shade of a rookery, I am convinced 
the farmer would not care to be without his ‘*cawing” friends. My object in 
writing these few lines is to protest against the unsportsmanlike action advocated 
by **A Knight of the Trigger.” Let him shoot the young birds the first week 
in May with a rifle if he likes, but do not let him or anyone else shoot parent 
birds during the nesting season. — T. C. 


ELECTRIC WIRES AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
[To THE EpiTror or “Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I much wish you could use the great influence of your paper in making 
public the grievance inflicted on many of us who are installing electric light in 
our houses by the present requirements of the fire insurance companies. At 
present they require that each wire shall be encased in a wood sheithing or a 
tube, thus either requiring you to put up a very disagreeable-looking arrange- 
ment, or else to pull your house to pieces to hide it in your walls. They 
proceed on the assumption that the wires without this solid covering are 
dangerous ; but that this is not the case is proved, I think, by the fact that the 
French insurance companies make no such requisition, that in French houses 
electric wires are not commonly so covered, and that French houses are not 
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more frequently burnt down than English ones. The wires as used in France 
can be run along a cornice and even down a wall so as to be virtually invisible, 
and the advantage in convenience and economy is immense. I am sure it would 
very well pay one of the English fire insurance companies to dispense with the 
unnecessary precautions required by most of them (and I believe by all) in regard 
to the fixing of electric wires. —F. MALCOLM 

ANCIENT WELLS AND CONDUITS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—In Mr. Cornish’s very interesting article under the above heading 
in your issue of the 5th inst., he speaks of their having no well in the 
keep at Carisbrooke Castle. He will be interested to know that there is (or 
was, for it is many years since I saw it) one, though nearly filled up with 
débris, and it was situated very high up in a tower, and approached by a long 
flight of steps. I remember being told that it was the ‘‘ well of the keep.” — 
HAROLD MALET (COLONEL), Radnor House, Sandgate, Kent. 


THE BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 
[To THe Eprror oF “ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I venture to think the letter in your issue of March 29th, signed ‘ Rural 
Dweller,” will cause some little surprise in urban and rural districts throughout 
the country. Speaking from considerable experience of the working of urban and 
rural authorities, I should say that the enforcement of building bye-laws does not 
come within the province of the clerk at all, who, as your correspondent points 
out, is frequently an influential local solicitor, but comes within the duties of 
the surveyor of the local authority. It is the surveyor who reports to his 
council upon the various plans submitted, in the light of his council’s bye-laws, 
and I should say a clerk’s duties are confined to taking proceedings to enforce 
bye-laws where in any given case they have been violated. The somewhat 
sinister question of conflicting interests, therefore, raised by ‘‘Rural Dweller ” 
does not seem to arise; and, in any case, I do not think any respectable pro- 
fessional clerk would allow private interests to weigh with him in any way in 
carrying out the instructions, whatever they are, of the local authority he repre- 
sents. For example, in my own district recently proceedings were tiken for 
infringement of bye-laws against a bui der who happened to be a cient of my 
own, and Iam not aware that the interests of the local authority suffered, a 
conviction being obtained in a case which was very doubtful and debatable. 
Again, the argument used of employing as clerk a solicitor without private 
practice is surely a rather weak one. The emoluments of such a position are 
not extravazant, probably from £100 to £200 per annum, in many cases much 
less. That being so, I wonder what class of legal adviser your correspondent 
would expect to get at such a salary, who would be required to devote his 
whole time to work which did not take up his whole time, and I would ask 
which class of c’erk would be most likely to be subject to the influence suggested 
—the ‘‘stick it” attorney or the ‘influential local solicitor.” In connection 
with this subject of bye-laws, I would like to join with others in expressing our 
thanks for the influence of your paper in getting that rather a'surd body the 
Local Government Board to consider a relaxation of some of the cast-iron bye- 
laws formerly enforced, which, as you have successfully pointed out, are quite 
out of place in rural England. New model bye-laws, dea’ing with some, but not 
all, of the anomalies pointed out by you, have been issued, but I see complaint 
made in the Sfecfa/or that in many districts no change has yet been made, and 
that the Local Government Board sh«uld not merely have sanctioned these new 
bye-laws, but have required local authorities to adopt them. That, however, isa 
difficult matter to settle, because, I take it, all these bye-laws are adoptive 
merely and not compulsory. The persons to act are tte local authorities them- 
selves, whose members represent the ratepayers of their district, and it is they 
who must take such measures as they think suitable for their district. One 
aspect of the general question of bye-laws has, however, I think been rather 
overlooked. These bye-laws are, after all, made in the interests of the general 
public health and sanitation, and they must be so framed in the first place as to 
prevent anything in the nature of ‘‘ jerry-bu Iding.” It is essential that certain 
well-recognised minimum requirements should be stated and enforced, sv as to 
ensure a reasonably fit and proper building. You must not merely consider 
the subject from the point of view of the squire or small proprietor, who may 
wish to erect timber and thatched cottages on his estate, on the model of those 
piciuresque old cottages one sees throughout the country; but the more common 
case of the urban or rural builder, who lays out whole streets of new cottages, 
has to be legislated for, so as to prevent that class of tuilding becoming, in 
course of years, slum” property. It is difficult to know where to draw the 
line, but I agree with the view previously expressed by you that more discretion 
should be allowed to local bodies in the making of bye-laws suitable to the 
particular district. Your interesting article upon the model village of Port 
Sunlight, with which Iam intimately acquainted, raises another and more pleasant 
side of the subject. Here is a perfect model village, built regardless of cost 
and of most varied and elegant design, with gardens and open spaces throughout, 
far in excess of any,bye-law which ever existed. The influence of such a place, by 
reason of environment, must tend to raise the morale of its inhabitants, and it 
is this which has, I believe, largely influenced Mr. Lever in the inception and 
carrying out of this great work. But just consider what Mr. Lever tells us 
himself in his lecture, that after allowing for repairs, the rents received show 
no return on the money expended, a sum of over £350,000. That shows that 
such a scheme of building is unsuited to modern or ordinary exigencies, and 
could not serve as a guide to the ordinary builder, or even to the honest 
investor content with a reasonable return on capital expended. Clearly there 
is a great gap between the highly picturesque, expensively-built cottages at 
Port Sunlight and the ordinary class of workman’s dwelling, ‘‘ run up” in a week 
or two’s time. —URBAN CLERK. 
THE COST OF MOTOR CARRIAGE 
(To rue Epiror or ‘Country Lire.” ] 

S1r,—I was very pleased to read in your notes recently an article dealing 
with the cost of motor carriages, and I thoroughly agree with you that it is quite 
hopeless at the present time to hope to get a real y satisfactory motor carriage 
for about £100 or £150. After a great deal of experience, some of which 
rather costly, I am quite sure that good motor carriages cannot be manufactured 
to sell under the present system under £250 at the very least. In this price, of 
course, I am speaking of Chassis only, as the body can be elaborated to any 
degree. When I speak of a satisfactory carriage, I mean one that will enable the 
owner to take three or four people on it, and run 100 or 150 miles a day if he 
wishes, and keep up an average of sixteen or seventeen miles an hour. Many 
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people have an idea that they wiil be content with a little vehicle carrying two 
people, and doing about twelve miles an hour, but so far I have found that no 
one is ever content with this. They must have a vehicle which is faster than 
a horse-drawn vehicle, and faster than the average bicyc’e, otherwise they very 
soon become discontented. Perhaps some day some type of motor car will be 
invented which will Le very cheap to manufacture, but at present the motor- 
car is no more a vehic’e for the million, than a Victoria or a steam yacht. Of 
course, if it is used for commercial purposes—and that is another point altogether 
—anyone who requires more than one horse and trap can afford a motor, 
as, of course, it does so much more work than one horse ; but if there is only 
work enough for one horse, then the initial expense may put the motor out of 
court for the time being. —S. F. Ence. 





*“TANDS” IN DRIVING. 
[To THE Epiror or “Country LIFE.” 
Sir, - Enclosed are some rough drawings showing different ways of handiing 
sing'e or pair horse reins. Might I ask you to tell me which of them shows 
the correct way of turning a horse (or pair) round to the left, and which to the 
right? A and D I imagine to be the correct methods, but should like your 
kind advice on the subject, with any other hints. Or should the turns be 
merely made by means of wrist action? This, of course, is difficult when 
wishing to turn a horse completely round, unless the whip is used, which some 
horses will not stand. How should the hands be held (with the w hip in hand) 
in driving through a crowded thoroughfare where one-hand driving is impossible, 
or, at all events, risky? At page 256 of **An Old Coachman’s Chatter” the 
author o' jects to ‘¢ what is too often done, which is to pass the right hand across 
to pull the near-side rein.” Is not this practice allowed by modern coachmen— 
the Lest of them, I mean? It would save countless accidents if some high 
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Off ride tees if THE RUSTIC SMOCK. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country Lire.” | 

Sir,—The picture represents a labourer dressed in a smock as worn in Nor‘olk 
thirty years ago. The work of this garment is most beauti‘ul, and is indeed 
a reflection on workers of the present. The honey-combing is very deep, bot! 
Lack and front, and is very evenly measured. The shoulder flaps are 
wll embroidery; fine feather stitching, in various patterns of leaves, etc., 
covers the entire surface. The smock bears a strong resemblance to a lidy’s 
driving coat ; it would make a most fashionable copy for a dust cloak, coaching 
coat, or a motor-car cover-all, even in these days of elaborate dressing. Swocks 
are called ‘‘slops” by the Norfolk labouring class, and are now almost obsolete, 
being only worn by shepherds, who are the last to cling to the old form of 
garment, but the kind worn nowadays are very plainly made. - N. 





A FISHING VILLAGE TYPE. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 





S1r,—I enclose a pnoiograph of the well-known old fisherwoman “Aunt Blanche,” 
ot Newlyn, Penzance, Cornwall. She is the oldest fisherwoman in Newlyn, and 
a favourite subject with the many a’.dsts who go there. Any very old man or 
woman is always called uncle or av‘ut in that part of Cornwall.—N. BrouGnvon, 


authority on driving would write a book st itable for coachmen and grooms, with 
illustrations of the way in which to hold che hands on every occasion, Not one 
groom in ten drives properly, and there are uncommonly few masters who can — 
or take the trouble to-—teach them. Next to watching a good coachman at 
work, illustrations (photographs for choice) of the proper way of handiing one 
or more horses are the simplest way to teach anybody. It would te a grand 
thing if Country LIFE brought out a series of good, large photographs of the 
hands of an artist in driving in every possible emergency..—Y., Doncaster. 
| We invite correspondence.—ED. | 





BEACON FIRES FOR THE CORONATION. 
[To THE Eprror o¥ ‘Country LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—May I suggest that you publish in CounTry LIFE a few practical 
directions for the building of bonfires (on a large scale) in view of the 
approaching festivities to honour the Coronation. There must be many people 
with heaps of old faggots and waste wood who would be glad to know how to 
burn them with the best effect on the Coronation night. Untess we follow 
skilled direction our bonfires will probably burn themselves out in less than an 
hour; but what we want to build is a fire which will be seen for miles round 
from sunset till midnight. My own idea would be to start by sinking a green 
larch pole into the ground, and packing it with dry faggots all round. Outside 
these newer wood might be used, because it will burn more slowly. The 
central wood, as it burns out, will cause a vacancy, which will act as a chimney 
and create a current of air in the right place. The outside of the bonfire stack 
might be of small joles converging towards the top, and perhaps secured by 
wire or wire-netting. A. tar barrel at the top of these poles ought to ensure 
good burning of the green wood on the outside of the stack.—W., D., Essex. 

[Much must depend on local material available ; but our correspondent’s 
suggestions are worth publishing. — Ep. ] 





